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From the Black Forest to the Black Sea. 


PartI. By Poutrnry BicELow. With 21 Illustrations from 
drawings by ALFRED Parsons and F. D. MILLET. 


Night in Venice. 


A Poem. By Joun Hay. With (frontispiece) Illustration 
by W. T. Smeptry. 


Old Shipping Merchants of New York. 
By Georcre W. SHELpon. With 13 Illustrations by C. D. 


Grpson. 
Athelwold: A Play. 


By Amé ie Rives. With 8 Illustrations. 


The ‘Royal “Danish Theatre. 


By Wiutu1am Arcuer. With 9 Illustrations. 


“A Shin for a Skin.” 


By Juuian Ratpu. With 12 Illustrations by F. Remrycron. 


Personal ‘Recollections of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Second Paper. By Horatio Brineg, U.S.N. 


The Stone Woman of Eastern Point. 


A Poem. By Exizazers Stuart PHELPs. 


An Introduétion. 
Full-page Illustration. By GeorcEe pu MAuRIER. 


Short Stories : 

The Little Maid at the Door. A Story of the Salem Witch- 
craft. By Mary E. Witxrys. Illustrated by Howarp 
Pyte.— Marie. A Canadian Habitant Sketch. By Wit- 
1AM McLennan. [Illustrated by C.S. Remnnart.—Fin de 
Siécle. By Ropert C. V. MEYERs. 


Editorial “Departments. 
Editor’s Easy Chair. By Grorce Witu1am Ccrtis.— 
Editor’s Study. By Wit11am Dean Howe tts.— Editor’s 
Drawer. By CuHartes DupLey WARNER. 


Turrty-FIvE Cents A Copy. $4.00 A YEAR. 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Subscriptions. 
Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should be accompanied 
by Post-office Money Order or Draft. When no time is speci- 
fied, Subscriptions will begin with the current number. Postage 
Free to all subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 
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VON MOLTKE’S LETTERS. 

Letters of Field-marshal Count Helmuth von Moltke to his 
Mother and his Brothers. Translated by CLARA Bett and 
Henry W. Fiscuer. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
8vo, cloth, $3.00. (Uniform in style and price with ‘* The 
Franco-German War of 1870-71.’’) 


THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, K.G. 
By H. D. Tram, D.C.L. With Photogravure Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.00. In ‘“* The Queen’s Prime Minis- 
ters’ Series. 


TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES. 


A Pure Woman, Faithfully Presented. -By THomas Harpy. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


A DAUGHTER OF HETH. 
A Novel. By Witx1am Buiackx. With Photogravure Por- 
trait of the author. Post 8vo, cloth, 90 cents. New Edi- 
tion, revised by the author. 


A HOMERIC DICTIONARY 
For Schools and Colleges, based upon the German of Dr. 
Grore AvUTENRIETH. Translated by Ropert P. Keer. 
Revised by Isaac Fiace. Post 8vo, cloth, $1.10. 


STONEWALL JACKSON. 

Life and Letters of General Thomas J. Jackson (Stonewall 
Jackson). By his Wife, Mary Anna Jackson. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. Henry M. Fretp, D.D. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, $2.00. 


PETER IBBETSON. 
With an Introduction by his cousin, Lady * * * (‘* Madge 
Plunkett’). Edited and Illustrated by Grorce pvt Mav- 
RIER. Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


THE DICKENS-COLLINS LETTERS. 
Letters of Charles Dickens to Wilkie Collins. Edited by 
Lavrence Hutton. With Portraits. 1mo, cloth, orna- 
mental, uncut edges and gilt top, $1.00. 


JASMIN : 
Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. By Samcet Suites, LL.D. 
With Portrait. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
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MACMILLAN AND Co.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward's New Novel: 


THE HISTORY OF ‘DAVID GRIEVE. 


By Mrs. Humpury Warp, author of “ Robert Elsmere,” ete. 12mo, cloth, price 31.00. 


~4 STRANGE ELOPEMENT. MIRIAM ; 
By W. Ciark Russecx. With Illustrations by W.H.Over- | Or, Twenty-one Days. By Horace Vicror. 12mo, cloth, 
END. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. Sly 00, 
Now Ready. HN EW NOV. ELS. $1.00 each. 

MR. ISAA€S. New edition. By F. Marion Crawford. | CECILIA DE NOEL. By Lanoe Falconer. 
ROBBERY UNDER ARMS. By Rolf Boldrewood. | BLANCHE, LADY FALAISE, By J. H. Shorthouse. 
ARNE and THE FISHER LASSIE. By Bjérnson. | A SYDNEY-SIDE SAXON. By Rolf Boldrewood. 
THE BURNING OF ROME. By A.J. Church, M.A. With | LIFES HANDICAP. By Radyard Kipling. 

illustrations, THE WITCH OF PRAGUE. By F. Marion Crawford. 
TIM: A Srory or Scuoor Lire. Bya New Writer. , WwW ith illustrations. 


Uniform with “ The Maden of Florence.” $3.00. 
JERUSALEM: The Holy City—lIts History and Hope. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, author of “ The Makers of Venice,” “Royal Edinburgh,” etc. With 50 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt, 33.00. 

‘“* The beauty of romance is thrown about the bones of history with an art which is Mrs. Oliphant’s own. It is beautifully 
interesting—nay, absorbing. It is a finished telling of the history of that city dear to all who love the Holy Land and those 
who made it holy. This volume has the stamp of permanent value. A critical student, a mistress of the art literary, one 
seldom excelled in narrative power, with a deep reverence and love for the places and people revivified, Mrs. Oliphant is 
ay <j as i roy to tell the Story of Jerusalem from the eae of David the Shepherd to the time of the crucifixion of 

Boston Times. 





An Edition de Luxe, with many new plates. Svo, $6.00. - BEAST AND MAN IN INDIA. 

THE MAKERS OF FLORENCE. A Popular Sketch of Indian Animals in their relations with 

Dante, Giotto, Sav qnarola, and their city. By Mrs. OuirHANr, the People. By Joun Lockwoop Kiruine, C.LE. With 

author of The Makers of Venice,” * Royal Edinbu as ad numerous Illustrations. Svo, $6.00. 
ete. With Portraits, 50 Illustrations, and many page p 
~~ potneed from pictures by Florentine artists. vo, Bound INTRODUCTORY STUDIES IN 
in buckram, gilt top, $6.06 GREEK ART. 

THE STORY OF THE HILLS. By Jane E, Harrison, author of ‘“‘ Mythology and Monu- 
By H.N i. Hyzommeeos author of “The Autobiography of ments of Ancient Athens,” ete. With Map and Hlustra- 
the Earth.” th Illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. tions. 12mo, $2.25 





DARK DAYS IN CHILI: An Account of the ‘Revolution of 1891. 


By Maurice H. Hervey, Special Correspondent of The Times. _With Portrait and Illustrations. 33.00. 


A Re-issue of the CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


A New and Revised Edition. Edited by W. Atpis Wrieut, M.A., LL.D. In nine 8vo volumes. To be pub- 
lished quarterly. Now ready, Vols. I. to V., $3.00 each. 








Uniform with Bryce’s “American Commonwealth.” 


THE PLATFORM: Its Rise and Progress. 


By Henry Jepuson. Large crown 8vo. Two volumes. (In the press.) 





“ Twelve English Statesmen” Series. New Volume. 


PITT. 
By Lord Rosesery. 12mo, limp, 60 cents; cloth, uncut edges, 75 cents. 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By E. A. Freeman. OLIVER CROMWELL. By Frederic Harrison. 
HENRY Ii. By Mrs. J. R. Green. WILLIAM III. By H. D. Traill. 
HENRY VII. By James Gairdner. WALPOLE. By John Morley. 
CARDINAL WOLSEY. By Prof. M. Creighton. | PEEL. By J. R. Thursfield. 
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Frederick Warne & Co.'s List. 


SECOND YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 
In 12mo size, limp cloth cover. Price, 50 cents. 


BARKER’S FACTS AND FIGURES FOR 1892. Con- 
taining an amazing amount of very valuable and statis- 
tical information, alphabetically arranged, about England 
in particular, and all parts of the world in general, and on 
every conceivable subject — commerce, government, insur- 
ance, agriculture, population, education, finance, health, re- 
ligion, railways, wealth, ete. 

It is confidently believed that these Facts ARE RELIABLE. 

‘They are certainly curious, entertaining, and exhaustive. 


In square 18mo, ‘*Vellum”’ cardboard cover. Price, 75 cents. 


ELECTRICITY UP TO DATE. For Light, Power, and 
Traction. By Joun B. Vertry, M. Inst.fE. E. (London). 
Fully illustrated. 

This little manual explains for non-scientific readers and 
inquirers the different modes of producing electricity ; all 
about the Dynamo ; illuminating, lamps, incandescent lights, 
ete.; storage of electricity ; the wiring of a house; a 
ment and working of plants, public cull private ; transmission 
of power by electricity, motive power, traction, ete.; electrical 
engineering as a calling, ete.; glossary of electrical terms, etc., 
and index. 

In 8vo, cloth. Price, $2.75. 

A HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURAL STYLES. Trans- 
lated from the German of A. RosENGARTEN, by W. Cot- 
LETT-SANDARS. A new edition, with 639 illustrations. 
This book is invaluable to art students, architects, and gen- 

eral readers, both for its comprehensive range and conciseness, 

.as well as for the great taste displayed in the selection of its 

pictorial illustrations. 


In horseshoe shape. Price, 35 cents. 
BITS ABOUT HORSES. Quotational and Equitational. 
Arranged for a Year. Selected and edited by S. TuRNER. 
This little volume contains over 150 humorous thumb-nail 


sketches of horses, and is a happy little souvenir for all lovers 
of the horse. 


In small 4to, cloth, gilt, bevelled boards. Price, $2.50. 
AN OCEAN KNIGHT: A Story of the Corsairs and their 
Conquerors. Translated from the French of Fortuné pu 
Borscosry. Fully illustrated with 70 engravings from 
designs of Adrien Marie. 


‘** Full of interest and exciting incident, and without a line 
of fustian from beginning to end.’’— St. James’s Budget. 


Now ready. In 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 
JOHN RUSKIN: His Lire anp Teacuine. By J. Mar- 
SHALL MATHER. Third edition, revised. 


*,* This volume is not a criticism, but simply an outline of 
Ruskin’ s life and teaching, intended for those who purpose a 
careful and detailed study of his works. 

‘*The tendency of Ruskin’s influence is to purify and en- 
noble, to enthrone duty, 2 goodness, and encourage hope 


and love.”"—The World, N 
In one handsome demy Svo volume, cloth, gilt top. Price, $2.00. 
THE KORAN; or, ALcoRAN OF MOHAMMED. With ex- 


planatory notes, and readings from Savary’s version ; also 

a preliminary discourse. By GrorGr Sate. With maps 

and plans. 

*,* This is the best library wre extant of the best known 
translation of the sacred of the Mohamm , a relig- 
ion that embraces millions of followers and has ienesented 
thinkers of all degrees and beliefs. 


*,* Of all Bookseilers, or mailed free on receipt of price by 
the Publishers. 


No. 3 Cooper Union, Fourth Ave., New York. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Vor. VIII. Now Reapy. 

Entirely New Edition, Revised and Rewritten. A Dic- 
tionary of Universal Knowledge. Edited and pub- 
lished under the auspices of W. & R. Chambers, 
Edinburgh, and J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia. To be completed in ten volumes. Issued at 
intervals of a few months. Price per vol.: Cloth, 
$3.00; cloth, uncut, $3.00; sheep, 34.00; half mo- 
rocco, $4.50. Specimen pages mailed on application. 


THE TANNINS. 

A Monograph of the History, Preparation, Properties, 
Method of Estimation, and Uses of the Vegetable 
Astringents. By Henry TRIMBLE, Ph.M., Professor 
of Analytical Chemistry in the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


WON AND NOT ONE. 
By Emiry Lucas BLacKALt, author of “Superior to 
Circumstances,” ete. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 75 ets. 


eASHES AND INCENSE. 


Poems. By WattMan Barse. 12mo, unique half 
cloth binding, gilt top, uneut, $1.25. 


THE XCEW MISTRESS. 
By GeorGE MANVILLE FENN, author of “ One Maid’s 
Mischief,” ete. The latest issue in Lippincott’s Series 
of Select Novels. 12mo, paper, 50 cts.; cloth, 75 ets. 


NEW IMPORTATIONS. 


ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF MAGNETISM 
AND ELECTRICITY. 


By ANDREW JAMIESON, M. Inst. C. E., Professor of En- 
gineering in the Glasgow and West of Scotland Tech- 
nical College, ete. Second Edition. With numerous 
illustrated experiments and examination questions. 
291 pages. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


eANIMAL SKETCHES. 
A Popular Book of Natural History. By C. Liroyp 
Morea, F.G.S., author of “ Animal Life and Intel- 
ligence.” 54 illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


NERVES OF THE HUMAN BODY. 
With Diagrams. By ALrrep R. Hveues, Bachelor of 
Medicine and Master in Surgery of the University of 
Edinburgh, ete. 4to, cloth, 32 pages, 33.00. 


THE LIFE OF AN ACTOR. 

By Prerce EGAn. Poetical Descriptions by T. GREEN- 
woop. Embellished with 27 characteristic scenes, 
etched by THEoporE LANE and colored by hand. 
8vo, cloth, $5.00. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, free of expense, 
on receipt of price, by ‘ 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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D. APPLETON & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY. 
Tue Turrp Vo_tume or McMaAster’s History. 


History of the People of the United States 


From the Revolution to the Civil War. By Jonn Bacu 
McMaster. To be completed in five volumes. Vols. 
I., IL, and III. now ready. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
32.50 each. 

* To recount the marvellous progress of the American peo- 
ple, to describe their life, their ii terature, their occupations, 
their amusements, is Mr. McMaster’s object. His theme is 
an important one, and we ‘congratulate him on his success. 
It has rarely been our province to notice a book with so many 
excellences and so few defects.",-—New York Herald. 

* The cardinal qualities of style. lucidity, animation, and 
energy are everywhere present. Seldom indeed has a book 
in which matter of substantial value has been so happily 
united to attractiveness of form been offered by an American 
author to his fellow-citizens.”"— New York Sun. 


Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria. ' 

By G. Maspero, late Director of Archeology in Egypt, 
and Member of the Institute of France. Translated 
by Atice Morton. With 188 illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, 31.50. 

** A lucid sketch, at once popular and learned, of daily life 
in Egypt in the time of Rameses II., and of Assyria in that © 
of Assurbanipal. ._ As an Orientalist, M. Maspéro 
stands in the front "rank, and his learning i is so well digested, 

so admirably subdued to the service of ular exposi- 


tion, that it nowhere overwhelms and always interests the 
reader.’’— London Times. 


The “Dog in Health and in ‘Disease. 

By Westey Mitts, M.D., D.V.S., author of « A Text- 
Book of Animal Physiology,” «« A Text-Book of Com- 
parative Physiology,” ete. With colored plate, 38 full- 
page cuts, and numerous other illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, 32.25. 

The author of this work has undertaken, in a clear, con- 
cise, untechnical way, to supply the large class of intelligent 
dog owners and ers, and veterinarians, with the infor- 
mation necessary for the proper care, ment, and treat- 
ment of the dog in health and disease. His well-known rep- 
utation as a writer and lecturer on human and veterinary | 
physiology, his special study of canine diseases, and his long | 
experience as a breeder of dogs, insure a thorough and cor- 
rect handling of the subject. 


New Pregneats. 

By Joun Tynpbatt, F.R.S., author of “ Fragments of 
Science,” “ Heat as a Mode of Motion,” ete. 12mo, 
500 ne cloth, $2.00. 

Among t the subjects treated in this volume are: ‘* The | 
Sabbath,” “ Life in the Alps,” * The Rainbow and its Con- 
ners.”’ ** Common Water,” and “ Atoms, Molecules, and 
er-Waves.”’ In addition to the popular treatment of sci- | 
entific themes, the author devotes several c rs to bio- 
cree cote sketches of the utmost interest, including studies of | 
‘ount Rumford and Thomas You and chapters on “ Louis 

Pasteur, his Life and Labors,”’ and * ‘Personal Recollections | 

of Thomas Carlyle.” 


Ei ‘olution in Science, Philosophy, and Art. 


A Series of Seventeen Lectures and Discussions before 
the Brooklyn Ethical Association. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 
The addresses include some of the most — 

sentations and epitomes published in America. They a. Pall 

upon important subjects, are prepared with great care, and 


are delivered, for the most part, by highly eminent authori- 
ties.”’— Public Opinion. 


The Horse: 


A Study in Natural History. By Writ1aM H. Flower, 
C.B., Director in the British Natural History Museum. 
The second volume in “ The Modern Science Series,” 
edited by Sir Jonn Luspock. 12me, cloth, $1.00. 


The first volume in this series was ‘“‘' The Cause of an Ice 
Age.”’ by Sir Robert Ball, F. R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ire- 
a Others to follow are : .. The ‘Oak: A Study in Botany,” 

H. Marshall Ward, F.R.S.; *‘ The Laws and Properties of 
x atter,”’ by R. T. Glazebrook, F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege. Cambri e series is designed to meet the needs of 
the educated layman. Each book will be complete in itself, 
and, while thoroughly scientific in treatment, its subject will, 
as far as possible, be presented in language divested of need- 
ay 7 Illustrations will be given wherever needed 

y the text 


Love or Money. 

By KatHartneé Ler (Mrs. Henry ae author of 

«A Western Wildflower,” “In London Town,” ete. 

No. 86, “ Town and Country Library.” 12mo, paper, 
50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


** Beyond question a well-written and able novel.’’—Lon- 
don Academy. 


THE 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR FEBRUARY. 


PERSONAL LIBERTY. By Epwarp Arxkrnson and Ep- 
warp T. Casor. An exhaustive research into the decis- 
ions of the courts concerning the right to regulate hours and 
modes of labor and methods of payment. 


THE STORY OF A STRANGE LAND. (Illustrated.) By 
President Davip Starr JorpAN. A delightful account 
of how the hot-springs and lava-cliffs of the Yellowstone 
Park were formed, and what the finny inhabitants of its 
lakes and streams have experienced. 


URBAN POPULATION. ByCarrout D, Wricut. Facts 
and figures about the increase of the slum population in 
cities. 


| MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.— Tue Prano-Forre. ‘““AMER- 


IcAN Inpustrigs.”” XII. (Illustrated.) By Dantet Spit- 
LANE. Describes the development of the piano, and shows 
how this country has contbell 2 its high seule in the piano 
manufacture. 
OTHER ARTICLES ON 

Sritts AND STILT-WALKING (illustrated); ELecrriciry 1N 
RELATION TO SCIENCE ; NATIONALIZATION OF UNIVERSITY 
Extension ; Is Man THE OnLY REASONER? AN EXPERI- 
MENT IN Epvucation, II.; Homety Gymnastics; New 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE LANGUAGE OF ANIMALS; RECENT 
Oceanic Causeways ; THE Universe or Stars ; SKETCH 
or WEBER (with portrait). 


Fifty Cents a Copy. Five Dollars a Year. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent t by: nail, postpaid, on receipt of price, hy the Publishers, 
D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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HOGARTH AND HIs WORK.* 





A concise, trustworthy narrative of the life 
of William Hogarth, the founder (in so far as 
he was the first to unconstrainedly express him- 
self in the national manner) of English paint- 
ing, embodying a complete account of his works 
in their chronological order with suitable ex- 
planatory matter and comment, is certainly a 
desideratum ; and for such a work we are to 
thank Mr. Austin Dobson. As stated in the 
preface, the volume is the amplification of a 
smaller book published more than ten years 
since in the “ Great Artists” series; the Me- 
moir (Part I.) having been entirely re-written 
except the introductory chapter, and much new 
matter incorporated, with the effect of extend- 
ing it to more than double its original length. 
Part II.,— which will prove of especial use 


* * Winuam ‘Hoaarts. By Austin Dobson. With Illus- 
trations, after Paintings by Hogarth. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Company. 








and interest to  Begasthinns’ proper,— com- 
prises a complete admirably-arranged “ Biblio- 
graphy of Books, Pamphlets, etc., relating to 
Hogarth and his Works” (108 titles in all), 
a * Catalogue of Prints by, or after, Hogarth,” 
and a “ Catalogue of Pictures by, or attributed 
to, Hogarth.” In point of illustration the pub- 
lishers have been commendably liberal. There 
are twelve full-page photogravures of excellent 
quality, and forty-six wood engravings. The 
subjects are, on the whole, well chosen, though 
we venture to suggest that had one of the serial 
compositions—say the “ Marriage a-la-Mode,” 
of which two plates are presented—been given 
entire, it would have served the better to illus- 
trate Hogarth’s peculiar bent and talent as a 
pictorial narrator. 

In his “ appreciations ” of Hogarth’s work, 
Mr. Dobson is especially good. For one clear- 
headed critic there are always fifty ingenious 
ones — the natural vanity of showing one’s own 
literary paces usually proving too strong for 
the obvious advantages of Goethe’s excellent 
rule, ‘den Gegenstand fest zu halten.” And 
in Hogarth’s richly suggestive drawings, satu- 
rated everywhere with latent significance and 
innuendo, there is peculiar temptation to inter- 
pretative guess-work ; they speak to us with a 
thousand tongues, as it were, and over-sympa- 
thetic critics like Hazlitt, and, in a lesser de- 
gree, Lamb, have certainly viewed 

‘in Hogarth 
More than Hogarth knew.”’ 

Mr. Dobson, in his exposition and criticism 
of these unique productions, seems to us to 
hold the proper medium. He is sympathetic 
yet self-contained ; he can feel, yet his pocket- 
handkerchief is not always at his eyes; in 
short, he honestly tries to light up his subject, 
and abstains from the tempting and compara- 
tively easy method of translating his own sen- 
sations and parading his own acumen. Let us 
warmly acknowledge sincerity and plain speak- 
ing when we find them. 

From more than one point of view William 
Hogarth may be cited in support of the adage 
that genius tramples upon rules. From the 
first he was at war with the conventions of 
connoisseurship and academical pedantries, and 
no considerable artist certainly ever owed less 
to accumulated technical laws and traditions. 
The rudiments of his art,— indeed, the ability 
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to draw intelligibly the human features, an eye, 
an ear, a nose, a mouth, and to mould these 
component parts into a presentable whole,—he 
acquired at the Academy in St. Martin’s Lane ; 


but the street, the tavern, the public gathering, | 


was his real school —the school in which he 
attained that marvellous dexterity in seizing 
the facial expression, the attitude, the action 
of the moment ; the power 

“To picture Passions, and thro’ skin 

Call forth the living Soul within,”’ 

which is his prime artistic merit. Early cast- 
ing aside all academical work, he gave himself 
up to the study of the human physiognomy 
when animated by passion, letting slip no op- 
portunity of studying character and manners, 
and invariably jotting down with a few rapid 
strokes of his pencil on thumb-nail or serap of 
paper the face or gesture that attracted him. 
An anecdote from Nicholls will illustrate : 

“During his apprenticeship he set out one Sunday 
with two or three companions on an excursion to High- 
gate. The weather being hot, they went into a public- 
house, where they had not been long before a quarrel 
arose between some persons in the same room, in which 
one of the disputants struck the other on the head with 
a quart pot, and cut him very much. The blood run- 
ning down the man’s face, with the agony of the wound, 
which had distorted his features into a most hideous 
grin, presented Hogarth, who showed himself thus early 
‘apprised of the mode Nature had intended he should 
pursue,’ with too laughable a subject to escape the pow- 
erful efforts of his genius. He dvew out his pencil and 
produced on the spot one of the most ludicrous figures 
that was ever seen.” 

It is also related that one day, when Hogarth 
was strolling with a friend near some low neigh- 
borhood, they saw two tipsy girls quarrelling. 
One of them, suddenly filling her mouth with 
gin, spat it in the eyes of the other. “ Look, 
look!” cried Hogarth, in ecstasy, at the same 
time making a rapid sketch of the scene. This 
he afterwards introduced into a picture (Plate 
IIT. of «« The Rake’s Progress”) in which he 
has depicted the fearful spectacle of the vices 
of London. Alluding to his chosen method 
of study, the painter himself wrote : 

“Instead of wearying my memory with antiquated 
precepts, or tiring my eyes with copying paintings in- 
jured by time, I have always found that to study Na- 
ture herself was the best and safest course that one 
could take in order to acquire a knowledge of our art.” 


The advantages and the disadvantages, to a 
man of great natural powers, of such a curri- 
eulum are patent. While Hogarth’s work is 


lacking in the grace and refinement, the dig- 
nity of conception, the high imaginative style 
of the great masters, his art is, on the other 
hand, quickened with the antithetic qualities 
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_ of a fresh and vigorous naturalism. But it is 
neither by his achievements with the graver 
nor by his skill with the pencil that Hogarth 

_ holds his unique position among painters ; it 

is by virtue of his dramatic talent and his na- 

tive earnestness and sincerity, backed by a 

rare tact which directed him to the true field 

for the display of his peculiar gift and acquire- 
ment. He was but subordinately an artist ; 
he was a moralist, a narrator, and he cared to 
be nothing more. Herein lay his strength, 
and herein, according to the conventions of 

Continental taste — concisely embodied in the 

maxim, “ A painter ought before everything 

to be a painter, and the finest ‘subjects’ in 
the world are not worth a good piece of paint- 
ing,” — lay his weakness. 

Hogarth’s distinctive bent and talent may 
perhaps be best realized by comparing his more 
important works with the genre paintings of 
the Dutch or the Flemish schools, to which, in 
respect to their purely artistic quality and 
choice of subjects drawn from everyday life, 
they bear a close affinity. One finds in them 
the same precision of pencil, the same literal 
mirror-like rendering of characters and mise- 
en-scene, the same evidence of minute personal 
observation of contemporary manners. In each 
the purely antiquarian value is unimpeachable. 

“It was reserved,” says Walpole, “to Ho- 
garth to write a scene of furniture. The rake’s 
levee-room, the nobleman’s drawing-room, the 
apartments of the husband and wife in ‘ Mar- 
riage a-la-Mode,’ the alderman’s parlor, the 
poet’s bed-chamber, and many others, are the 
history of the manners of the age.” Mutatis 
mutandis, the comment applies equally to Dutch 
work of the same artistic genus. And yet, seen 
closer, what a world of difference there is be- 
tween the literal Englishman and his no less 
literal transpontine compeers — if, indeed, 
Hogarth can be said to have compeers at all. 
Exact truth is the presiding genius in both ; 
but where the Fleming or the Dutchman has 
finished speaking, Hogarth has only begun. 
The former is an artist pure and simple, an 
adept in the handicraft of deceptively repre- 
senting objects on a flat surface ; Hogarth is, 
as said, but subordinately the artist ; he is pri- 
marily the narrator, the moralist. He declared: 


«“T wished to compose pictures on canvas, similar to 
representations on the stage; and farther hope that they 
will be tried by the same test, and criticised by the 
same criterion. I have endeavored to treat 

| my subject as a dramatic writer; my picture is my stage, 
and men and women my players, who by means of cer- 
tain gestures and actions are to exhibit a dumb show.” 
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To the intelligibility, the manifold dilation 


of the chosen topie of this “dumb show,” every- 
thing, the meanest detail, is contributory. At 
the marriage of “Tom Rakewell,” in “The 
Rake’s Progress,” to the elderly heiress in 
Mary-le-bone Church, we note that the Creed 
on the wall has been destroyed by damp, and 
that a crack runs through the Ninth Command- 
ment. In the midst of the appalling desolation 
of «Gin Lane” the church alone is handsome 
and well-ordered — and passive ; and in “ In- 
dustry and Idleness” the plank upon which 
wayward “Tom Idle” plays at “ half-penny- 
under-the-hat ” lies between him and the grave. 
These are true Hogarthian touches. In his 
canvasses nothing is thrown away, nothing is 
added merely to show that the painter could 
paint; the most trivial object is made to am- 
plify, with eloquent tongue, the central theme. 
The scattered, incoherent, exquisitely-painted 
details and accessories — the pewter pots, fid- 
dles, ornaments, weapons, utensils — of a Ten- 
iers or a Van Mieris, are with Hogarth trans- 
formed into the words of a coherent narrative ; 
sometimes a pungent satire on current social 
or political follies, oftener a scathing sermon 
on deeper and more enduring deformities. The 
Dutchman paints, for instance, a cobweb so 
exquisitely that you involuntarily try to brush 
it away. You are pleasantly deceived, you ex- 
ult in the skill of the artist,— and that is all. 
Hogarth must needs add a new element; and 
he paints his cobweb over a poor-box. Even 
in politer ages than his, poor-boxes sometimes 
bear such fruit. 

No one certainly has ever carried art so far 
into the neighboring domain of literature as 
Hogarth has; no one has so successfully and 
ingeniously evaded its material restraints. Les- 
sing, in his famous examination into the limita- 
tions of poetry and of painting, “The Laocoén,” 
maintained with irrefragable logic that “ sue- 
cession of time is the department of the poet, 


as space is that of the painter”; that hence it | 


should be the special concern of the latter, see- 

ing that he “can only make use of a single 

moment,” to choose that moment well. 
«Subjects whose wholes or parts are consecutive are 


called actions. Consequently, actions are the peculiar 
subjects of poetry. 


« Subjects whose wholes or parts exist in juxtaposi- 
tion are called bodies. Consequently, bodies with their 
visible properties are the peculiar subjects of painting.” 


In a word, the painter, if he be wise, will not 
attempt to narrate. But narration — the show- 
ing, step by step, the logical consequences of 





| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


an act,— was precisely the field which Hogarth 
determined to cultivate. If you do this, that 
will follow, and that, and that, was to be his 
eminently English theme. What the poet, the 
dramatist, the satirist had done with words, he 
was to do with colors. Touching the expedi- 
ent by which the ingenious painter contrived 
to incorporate the time element into his work, 
—the employment of a sequence of logically 
connected canvasses,— Mr. Dobson says : 

“ Apart from the supposition that the necessity for 

devising some connecting link between the figures in his 
‘conversation pieces’ had suggested the extension of 
that connection from one canvas to another, it would be 
of considerable interest if we could learn what fortunate 
accident of inspiration suggested this particular idea to 
Hogarth. The relating of a tale or biography by means 
of pictures was not new, witness the life of St. Bruno 
by Le Sueur which Walpole and Gray saw in the Con- 
vent of the Chartreux at Paris. But Hogarth, unless 
we misread him greatly, knew no more of Le Sueur 
than of St. Bruno.” 
Whatever may have been the origin of the ex- 
pedient, there is no question as to its success. 
In that first grim picture-chronicle, «« The Har- 
lot’s Progress,” we are shown, step by step with 
the pitiless logic of nature, the six acts, six 
chapters, six pictures, as you will, comprising 
the sad drama of luckless “« Mary Hackabout”; 
the swift descent of the raw country-girl from 
the early snare of the London procuress, through 
a Martin’s Summer as the mistress of a rich 
Jew, to “ Captain Macheath” and Drury Lane, 
—to Bridewell and beating hemp,—to Disease 
and Death,— to a shameful funeral and a for- 
gotten grave. 

How rapidly Hogarth’s fame spread after 
the publication, in 1731, of this first series, 
may be gathered from a passage in Swift’s 
** Legion Club” (1736), in which he thus ad- 
dresses the satiric painter : 


‘* How I want thee, humorous Hogarth ! 
Thou, I hear, a pleasant rogue art. 
Were but you and I acquainted, 
Every monster should be painted : 
You should try your graving tools 
On this odious group of fools ; 

Draw the beasts as I describe them ; 
Form their features, while I gibe them ; 
Draw them like, for I assure ye, 

You will need no car’catura ; 

Draw them so that we may trace 

All the soul in every face.”’ 


it is searcely necessary to point out that the 
general tone of these bitter lines implies that 
the gloomy Dean misconstrued Hogarth. It 
was not upon humanity that the painter made 
war ; it was upon its follies and vices. He has 
also pictured the consequences of its virtues. 


Epwarp GILPIN JOHNSON. 
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THE COMPLETION OF A LITERARY 
MONUMENT.* 


able length the first volume of the Century 
Dictionary, and since then Tue Drav has had 


| it is worth while to call attention to the im- 


_ portance of the humble, unobtrusive labor of 
In September, 1889, I reviewed at consider- 


occasion to notice the succeeding volumes at | 


regular intervals. The sixth and last volume 
is now before me. Everything about this great 
work is impressive,— its size, its elegance, its 
accuracy, its modern and scientific character,— 
but perhaps most impressive of all is the fact, 
which we should deem incredible did we not 
see it, that the last beautiful volume reaches 
us well within two years and a half from the 
time when we received the first. From the 
printer's point of view alone, the production of 
seven thousand pages of faultless typography, 
with an artistic illustration for every page and 


the proof-reader in a great dictionary, whose 
very mistakes, if mistakes there be, are likely 
to be taken by so many readers as authoritative 
and exemplary. A good deal of scrutiny of 
every one of these volumes still leaves me in 
doubt as to the existence of a single proof-read- 


| er’s blunder im the entire work,— for the credit- 


a thousand besides, is a considerable achieve- | 


ment. 
setting and resetting, the engraving, the elec- 


It means for every working day the | 


trotyping, the manifold proof-reading, of ten | 


three-column pages of exceedingly complicated 
typography, including a dozen delicate cuts, to 
say nothing of the nice press-work and the 
hundred other mechanical processes requisite 
before the printed sheets can be set up on end 


in the form of a princely book. The regular | 


production of ten newspaper pages a day in- 


volves no small amount of skill and vigilance, 


though this is an achievement with which the | 


public has grown perhaps too familiar ; but the 
difference between a newspaper page and a 
page of the Century Dictionary is, typograph- 
ically speaking, like the difference between a 
sum in the Rule of Three and a problem in the 
higher mathematics. To carry on mechanical 
work of this flawless character with unfailing 
speed and unvarying regularity, week after 
week, month after month, year after year, until 
a book is produced containing two-thirds as 
much matter as the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
is an industrial achievement of the first order. 

In my successive notices of this great work 
I have attempted to deal with all its leading 


features, so that a comprehensive review would | 


now involve needless repetition. The principal | 
| ance and prejudice. 


thing that remains to be emphasized is, that 
this stupendous store of accurate and accessible 
information is now complete and purchasable. 
Referring again to the typographical feature, 


* Tue Century Dictionary: An Encyclopedic Lexicon 
of the English under the Superintend- 


ing of a sentence from Bacon to Dr. E. A. 
Abbott at p. 2007 (Vol. II.) can searcely be 
laid to the proof-reader. As an illustration of 
the perfection to which the art of printing has 
been carried, and of the way in which that art 
and the sister art of wood-engraving can be 
made to second the vaster efforts of the human 
intelligence, this dictionary may well take its 
place among the most interesting industrial 
exhibits at the next World’s Fair. And when 
one considers the number of special talents 
that have here found play, the amount of co- 
operative intellectual labor here represented, 
the astonishing learning here disbursed, the 
number of knowledges here garnered, and last- 
ly the spirit of unity, order, and proportion 
discernible throughout, one may well doubt 
whether the World’s Columbian Exposition 
will contain any single exhibit more creditable 
to American scholarship. 

In the present volume I have remarked few 
features that distinguish it from the preceding 
ones. To this there is, however, one notable 
exception,— i. ¢., the reprint of the list of 
amended spellings recommended by the English 
Philological Society and the American Philo- 
logical Association, accompanied by a brief 
but effective note on Spelling Reform from 


‘Professor Whitney, from which I quote the fol- 


lowing interesting paragraph : — 


« The reformed orthography of the present, made with 
scientific intent and with a regard for historic and pho- 
netic truth, is more worthy of notice, if a dictionary 
could discriminate as to worthiness between two sets of 
facts, than the oftentimes capricious and ignorant ortho- 
graphy of the past. It need not be said in this diction- 
ary that the objections brought on etymological and 
literary and other grounds against the correction of En- 
glish spelling are the unthinking expressions of ignor- 
All English etymologists are in 


| favor of the correction of English spelling, both on ety- 


ence of William Dwight Whitney, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor | 
of Comparative Philology and Sanscrit in Yale University. | 


In Six Volumes. New York: The Century Company. 
Donnell Brothers, Chicago.) 


(Me- | 


mological grounds and on the higher ground of the 
great service it will render to national education and 
international intercourse. It may safely be said that no 
competent scholar who has really examined the question 
has come, or could come, to a different conclusion; and 
it may confidently be predicted that future English dic- 
tionaries will be able to recognize to the full, as this dic- 
tionary has been able in its own usage to recognize in part, 
the right of the English vocabulary to be rightly spelled.” 
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The most superficial observer cannot fail to 
be struck by the great space given to zodlogical 
and botanical definitions and to the accompany- 
ing illustrative cuts. The question as to the 
accuracy of these definitions — often expanded 
into long articles — I must, of course, leave to 
the proper authorities. Of another scarcely 
less prominent feature I am able to speak with 
more confidence. It has been said that this is 
the first dictionary by which Shakespeare can 
be read. This statement may be true; I have 
not tested it; but 1 am prepared to believe 
that the reader of English literature will only 
in exceptional cases find this dictionary at 
fault with reference to the vocabulary of any 
writer from the time of Chaucer to the time 
of Lowell. A good example of the liberality 
with which words from older English literature 
are illustrated is found in the treatment of the 
three obsolete congeners, treget, tregetour, tre- 
getry. Under the first there are three quota- 
tions, two from the “ Holy Rood,” and one 
from the translation of the “ Romaunt of the 
Rose ” ascribed to Chaucer ; under the second, 
two quotations, one from Lydgate, and one of 
ten lines from Chaucer; under the third, two 
quotations, one from the “Destruction of Troy” 
and one from the “ Romaunt of the Rose.” 
In printing these quotations from older authors, 
the rule is to follow the orthography of the 
MSS. or of the original editions; but to this 
an exception is sometimes made, as in the case 
of the long quotation of sixteen lines from 
Langtoft’s Chronicle, under trailbaston. Eliz- 
abethan literature is illustrated with equal ful- 
ness; thus, in the eleven and a half columns 
devoted to the verb take, there are some sixty 
quotations from Shakespeare, Bacon, Ben Jon- 
son, Spenser, Sidney, Fletcher, and other con- 
temporaries. Under the same verb there are 
some forty quotations from bocks earlier than 
Elizabeth (including Child’s ballads) ; nearly 
as many from books of the period between 
Elizabeth and the Restoration (e. g., Milton, 
Howell, Jeremy Taylor, the Bible) ; somewhat 
fewer from the eras of Dryden and Addison ; 
fewer still from the eighteenth century proper; 
and from the whole nineteenth century some 
eighty quotations, or about as many as from 
the sixteenth century. This example may suf- 
fice to indicate the comparative distribution of 
quotations. 

The reading for quotations has evidently 
been most critically done for periods prior to 
the Restoration; the eighteenth century has 
been comparatively neglected — in accordance 
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with the present tendency, as inexplicable as it 
is unreasonable, to skip the era of Burke and 
Johnson ; while the reading for the nineteenth 
century has been characterized rather by breadth 
than by wise selection. Who, for instance, is 
John Ashton, or Father Cyprien de Gamache, 
or the translator of Lotze’s ‘* Microcosmus,” 
that he should be repeatedly quoted in a great 
dictionary ? 

But I must not weary the reader with de- 
tails. He who considers too curiously will find 
flaws even in this noble work. It would not 
be difficult for a critic with blood in his micro- 
scopic eye to draw up a very pretty bill of 
particulars against the Century Dictionary. 
As a dictionary, its chief drawback doubtless 
lies in its very fulness and consequent bulk. 
It contains so much that is attractive that one 
had need be very single-minded not to be di- 
verted by the way from the object of search. 
All in all, however, it seems likely to prove 
the most useful and accurate of reference- 
books ; at least, I know of no other work con- 
taining so much compendious and apposite in- 
formation both as to words and as to things. 


MELVILLE B. ANDERSON. 





SPANISH INFLUENCES IN AMERICAN 
TERRITORY.* 

In the year 1783 Spanish territory in Amer- 
ica reached its greatest extent, and included, 
of what now constitutes the United States of 
America, all the land west of the Mississippi 
River and all east of that river south of the 
northern boundary of Florida. In 1795 Oregon 
was lost to Spain, to become subsequently the 
subject of dispute between the United States 
and Great Britain, until definitely secured to 
the former by the boundary treaty of 1846. 
Louisiana, then a tract of nearly 900,000 square 
miles, bounded by the Mississippi River, the 
Rocky Mountains, and the British Possessions, 
ceased to be a possession of Spain in 1800, 
and three years later was sold by France to the 
United States. In 1819 Florida was ceded 
directly to the United States. Two years later, 
Mexico, after a long struggle with Spain, es- 
tablished an independent government. Texas, 
declaring her independence of Mexico in 1836, 
was annexed to our country in 1845; and fi- 
nally, by the terms of the treaty of Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo in 1848, and the Gadsden purchase 

* SpanisH INSTITUTIONS OF THE SouUTHWEsT. By Frank 


W. Blackmar, Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins University). Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press. 
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of 1853, the remainder of the former Spanish 
possessions within the present borders of our 
land —ineluding California, Nevada, Utah, 
Arizona, New Mexico, and a large part of Col- 
orado,— was added to our domain, fixing the 
boundary between the United States and Mex- 
ico as at present. Much of the vast territory 
thus coming into the United States directly or 
indirectly from Spain had been colonized while 
under Spanish control,— to what extent can 
be determined by locating upon a modern map 
the towns retaining their distinctly Spanish 
names, ranged in an irregular crescent extend- 
ing from San Augustine and Pensacola in Flor- 
ida to Bodega in California. These towns con- 
sisted, in the former days, of missions (distin- 
guished from the others by their religious 
names ), of presidios, and pueblos, founded and 
maintained under the Spanish colonial laws, 
and hence traceable by a very circuitous route 
back to the Roman Municipia of Cesar’s day 
for their origin. 

The Anglo-American colonists from the East, 
upon rushing into this newly-acquired country, 
found it subject to a system of laws and to 
customs purely Spanish and derived remotely 
from Rome. They found, furthermore, Span- 
ish laws and customs too deeply rooted to be 
at once supplanted by the systems brought from 
the East, and they acceded to the necessity of 
building up a system of jurisprudence for the 
new country upon a basis already established. 

Thus it was that a new element was intro- 
duced into our complex civilization ; and this 
element is no longer to be ignored by the stu- 
dent of our American institutions. Too large 
an extent of territory is affected by it, for the 
future historians of America to overlook it. 
And now, as never before, through the labors 
of Dr. Blackmar, the means of paying due re- 
gard to this Spanish influence upon our insti- 
tutions are made accessible to the general stu- 
dent. Dr. Blackmar’s long residence in Cali- 
fornia and his extensive studies have borne rich 
fruits in a volume of 344 pages, treating of the 
Roman Origin of Spanish Institutions, Spanish 
Colonization, the Mission System, Spanish Co- 
lonial Municipalities, Presidios and Presidial 
Towns, the Social and Political Life of the 
Colonists, the Land System, and other cognate 
subjects, and throwing much light upon the po- 
litical and social history of the Southwest. The 
author disarms criticism by stating in his pre- 
face that the book is far removed from his own 
ideal, and attributing its “many imperfections” 
to the necessary division of his time between 
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the study of his subject and the exactions of a 
busy university life. The imperfections of the 
author’s work are not so numerous as this would 
seem to imply, and such as are most apparent 
to the reader have their source in the long list 
of “authorities consulted,” appended to the 
book, and showing the author's reading to have 
been extensive, though to have overlooked some 
books which would have been of great benefit 
to him in the prosecution of his studies. Had 
he, e. g., instead of (or in addition to) reading 
Bandelier’s charming attempt at an archzo- 
logical romance, read that author’s “ Archzo- 
logical Reconnoissance into Mexico,” and some 
of his reports to the Peabody Museum, he would 
have been able to describe more accurately the 
social and political organization of the Indians 
of the Southwest, and would have gained much 
additional light upon his general subject. And 
now and then there may be detected in his work 
too implicit a reliance upon an author, who 
proves upon examination to have been a hasty 
traveller and superficial observer, whose ill-ad- 
vised generalizations have been given to the 
world,— precisely the kind of “ authority” 
which the careful student of history should 
avoid. In the history of California the author’s 
studies have been apparently exhaustive, but 
his knowledge of Mexican history is not as 
thorough as it should be for a proper handling 
of his subject, and that is the probable cause 
of an occasional error — like that in the name 
of the Viceroy Luis de Velasco, contracted to 
Luis de Vasco (p. 223). An error in the 
name of a Spanish grandee is quite excusable, 
however, in an American writer, and that which 
Dr. Blackmar makes in the name of the fifty- 


_ second Viceroy (1789-94) is amusing enough 





to have emanated from an English humorist, 
and is worth repeating here. This energetic 
and eccentric ruler bore the musical name of 
Juan Vicente Guemes Pacheco de Padilla, and 
the title segundo Conde de Revillagigedo,— 
that is to say, the second count of Revillagigedo. 
Dr. Blackmar refers to him (p. 336) as the 
Viceroy Revilla Gigedo, and on the following 
page as simply “ Gigedo,’’— evidently assum- 
ing that to be his patronymic which was really 
but the last portion of his title of nobility. 
Dr. Blackmar’s book is Extra Volume X. 
of the Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science ; and it is to 
be hoped that the other numbers of the series 
are as valuable as this. But it is also to be 


hoped that they are put forth in a style better 
suited to their contents; for the outward ap- 
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pearance of this volume is not prepossessing, 
and falls far short of conformity in dignity to 
the subject or its literary treatment. Its bind- 
ing appears to be the work of a novice in the 
art, and the repetition of the title upon the 
front cover in full-face lower-case letters gives 
the book the appearance of a trade price-list ; 
while the attempt to repeat on the front cover 
the title of the series to which it belongs results 
in “ Historical and Political Science in Stud- 
ies,” as though it were a Spaniard’s first effort 
at English translation. The Johns Hopkins 
Press should either abandon the attempt to do 
its own bookbinding or else secure the services 
of more intelligent workmen and with better 
taste. Artruur Howarp Nott. 


STUDIES IN CHAUCER.* 





There has been no more important contribu- 
tion to Chaucer literature in this country for 
many years than the three volumes of Chaucer 
studies by Professor Lounsbury of Yale. In- 
deed, outside the texts by the Chaucer Society 
no such extensive contributions have appeared 
on either side of the water, great as has been 
the interest in Chaucer study of late. The 
volumes include eight monographs on points 
of importance in the life and work of Chaucer, 
the larger number being historical in treatment, 
departing somewhat from the original intention 
to embody the latest researches on all Chaucer 
questions. Professor Lounsbury also warns 
us, in the Introduction, that he differs consid- 
erably from the opinions of most scholars ; but 
apart from his opinion on “ The Romaunt of 
the Rose” these differences are not so much 
in new views as in the correction of mis-state- 
ments. The essays deserve special mention, 
also, because they are not the dilletante work 
of popular périodicals now re-issued, but, fresh 
from the workshop of the scholar, they give 
evidence on every page of scholarly investiga- 
tion. 

The first two chapters deal with the life of 
Chaucer, the real and the legendary. The life 
is treated in a way somewhat unique among 
biographers, and especially among biographers 
of our older poets. It neither attempts to es- 
tablish conjectures that are attractive rather 
than probable, nor does it try needlessly to 
overthrow well established data. Professor 
Lounsbury is fair and impartial, while restrain- 





* STUDIES IN Cuavcer. By Thomas R. Lounsbury. In 
three volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 








ing with commendable temperance the natural 
desire to make too much of one’s hero. As 
an evidence of his fairness may be cited the 
lengthy discussion of the poet’s birth. In this, 
every argument for the date 1340, so commonly 
accepted, is given its full force, although with 
equal care are stated the many indications that 
a somewhat earlier date may be the true one. 
One noticeable feature of this chapter is the 
way in which incorrect statements are traced 
to their sources, thus allowing each reader to 
judge for himself of the value to be put upon 
them. It may be disappointing that no new 
facts are added to Chaucer's life; but, as the 
author points out, new facts can be obtained 
only by the most painstaking examination of 
past records, with the possibility that years of 
search may not reveal anything of value. On 
the whole, therefore, this treatment merits 
great praise for its attempt to give the exact 
facts known, unadulterated and unembellished 
by culpable conjecture. 

The Chaucer Legend, as it is called, follows 
the same laborious method as in the previous 
chapter, every mis-statement in regard to Chau- 
cer being followed to its fountain-head in con- 
jecture, in unfounded assertion, or in the mis- 
interpretation of some previous biographer’s 
luckless paragraph. This is destructive critic- 
ism, yet the reader must admire the persistency | 
of the effort, even if he sometimes wearies of 
the continual sarcasm hurled at the unwary bi- 
ographer of the father of English poetry. But 
the work has been well done, and one feels 
secure in the beliefs established as in the over- 
throwal of that which is false. One early source 
of Chaucer fable is here given for the first time 
in English dress,— Leland’s Latin biography 
of the poet being now first translated by Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury. Leland’s is a naive piece 
of work, full of inaccuracies and puerile in its 
artlessness. Both naiveté and inaccuracy may 
be best shown by quoting a few lines at the 
beginning of this remarkable biography : 

«“ Geoffrey Chaucer, a youth of noble birth and high- 
est promise, studied at Oxford University with all the 
earnestness of those who have applied themselves most 
diligently to learning. The nearness of that institution 
was in a measure the motive that induced him to resort 
thither; for I am led by certain reasons to believe that 
Oxfordshire or Berkshire was his native county. He 
left the university an acute logician, a delightful orator, 
an elegant poet, a profound philosopher, and an able 
mathematician.” 

It is hardly necessary to point out that scarcely 
a single fact here set down has the remotest 
foundation in truth. 
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Chaucer,” might lead us to expect some new 
interpretations, some elucidation of cruces, or 
some critical comments on the numerous allu- 
sions in Chaucer. But the author's plan has 
been different. We have, instead, an histor- 
ical account of the text, and of the various 
editions, with critical estimates of their value. 
For the general reader this is admirable, and 
perhaps more valuable than the other. We 
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The title of the third study, « The Text of 


are here furnished with what may be called a | 


history of the interest in the poet, as shown by 
the attempts to edit him. And editions of 
Chaucer are hardly less numerous or less vari- 
ous in value than those of Shakespeare himself. 
It is interesting to remember that the first 
printed edition of Chaucer was made by that 
patron-saint of English printers, the careful 
and conscientious Caxton ; and that the second 
does credit to the painstaking patron of the 
new art, both in respect to his admiration of 
Chaucer and his desire to rectify his own first 
print, which, though he had made it, as he 
says, “according to my copy, and by me was 
nothing added ne minished,” was found to 
be inaccurate in not a few particulars when 
compared with a better text. Then Chaucer 
is followed down through the editions of 
Thynne (1532), Stow (1561), Speght (1598, 
1602), Urry (1721), Morell (1737), the 
famous Tyrwhitt (1775), Wright (1847-51), 
Bell (1854-6), and so down to the Chaucer 
Society’s critical “Six Text” in recent years. 
Some more recent editions are not mentioned, 
and a complete bibliography would have been 
an advantage to this chapter. Still, the care 
with which the various editions are discussed, 
and the exactness in pointing out their merits 
and demerits, make this chapter invaluable, 
without the dryness of the customary biblio- 
graphy. 

No question in connection with Chaucer will 
appeal more quickly to scholar or general reader 
than the question of what Chaucer wrote — 
what are his veritable productions. One turns 
with peculiar interest, therefore, to the lengthy 
treatment — almost a volume in itself — of this 
question. The chapter divides itself into three 
parts: a summary of the tests of genuineness, 
an enumeration of the poems attributed to 
Chaucer at various times, and a discussion of 
those considered doubtful. In the first part, 
the value of each test is estimated, with the 
purpose of showing that no single one is infal- 
lible, and that therefore it is impossible to as- 
sert on the strength of one or two such tests 
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the spuriousness or genuineness of a given 
work. The reason for devoting so much space 
to this becomes apparent in the third part, 
especially in considering the authorship of 
“The Romaunt of the Rose.” In the second 
part the historical treatment predominates, as 
in the chapters already mentioned. Not only 
is a list given of everything at any time attri- 
buted to Chaucer, but the manner in which 
each was first published, together with its sub- 
sequent history, is stated in full. 

The third part of this chapter is peculiarly 
one for the student of Chaucer. To the gen- 


_ eral reader, this careful application of various 








tests, this painstaking comparison of word with 
word, rhyme with rhyme, passage with passage, 
and all the close reasoning from linguistic facts, 
will hardly be appreciable, and therefore hard- 
ly fascinating. To the Chaucer student, on the 
other hand, this is perhaps the most valuable 
contribution in the three volumes. In the chief 
controversy as to “* The Romaunt of the Rose,” 
Professor Lounsbury takes the side of Chaucer’s 
authorship, combatting the view independently 
arrived at by Ten Brink and Skeat. It is not 
an easy question to settle, however, and per- 
haps it never can be settled, except as scholars 
range themselves on one side or the other. 
Professor Lounsbury certainly makes the most 
of the arguments in favor of his view. Clearly, 
Skeat, has considerably overstated certain argu- 
ments; while Lounsbury relies for the force 
of some of his on the fact that the translation, 
if by Chaucer, shows the imperfections of early 
work,— a fact on which it is easy to lay too 
much stress. But the real decision must rest 
more on authority than on clear balance in 
favor of either side. 

The volumes before us seem somewhat icon- 
oclastic, as one finds overthrown, in nearly every 
chapter, some oft-repeated state t about the 
poet. In reality, this is only an Mtempt to set 
right much false statement and many incon- 
sistencies. We see this especially in the chap- 
ter on the learning of Chaucer — a thorough 
investigation into the sources af Chaucer’s ma- 
terial, as showing the authors with whom he 
was acquainted. In this it is not so much that 
new material has been added, as that all has 
been brought together in convenient form. The 
inaccuracies of former statements are pointed 
out, with the second-hand sources from which 
the poet took his stories in many cases, and in 
general the real meaning and extent of the as- 
sertion that Chaucer was a learned man. It is 
evident that the term “learned” applied to the 
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poet may be much misunderstood, and has at 
best a relative signification. While knowing 
Latin, Chaucer could occasionally mistranslate 
it. He was guilty of considerable mistakes in 
fact, quite apart from a goodly number of an- 
achronisms so common in all our early poets. 
He has enriched our literature with a few names 
no one understands. Yet his fame rests securely 
on something far different from learning, and 
cannot be shaken by oceasional evidences of 
ignorance or inaccuracy. 

Under the discussion of Chaucer's relation 
to language and religion are treated two widely 
different subjects, the first somewhat scantiiy, 
the second with greater fulness. In the latter 
are considered Chaucer's relation to the reforms 
of Wyclif, and to the church in general. Con- 
trarygo the frequently expressed opinion, Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury regards Chaucer neither as 
a follower of the reformer nor as a good church- 
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man, but rather as one in whom the skeptical | 


tendency was increasingly strong toward old 
uge. He admits that there are few passages 
on which to base such an opinion, and that it 
must rest rather upon the general impression 
one gets from constant perusal of an author's 
works. In one sense this conclusion may be 
accepted. Chaucer was an acute satirist of the 
church, and this shows him a keen observer of 
the abuses into which the church had fallen. 
While this is so, he also appreciates the best 
in the church, as shown by his sympathetic 


portrait-of the poor parson ; although this can | 


hardly be said to ally him with the Wyclifites. 
To us there seems, also, little ground for as- 
serting in Chaucer a decidedly skeptical tend- 
ency, in any modern sense of that term. He 
was broad and liberal-minded, with deep insight 
into men and affairs ; he was a poet, and this im- 
plies an intuitive perception of men’s motives ; 


he was a satirist, and therefore a sharp critic | 
of men’s follies and foibles; but he was not 
characteristically a doubter, much less a de- | 


molisher of men’s faiths. 

The third velume of these scholarly studies 
deals with Chaucer in literature, first in con- 
nection with literary history, and next as an 
artist. The historical treatment so common in 
these essays is taken in the first study. The 
opinion of Chaucer held by his contemporaries, 
and the numerous tributes since his time, find 
a place. Here are discussed at length the 


modernizations of the poet in the last three | 


centuries, their misinterpretations and their 
failures. It is perhaps questionable whether 
the writer gives due force to these moderniza- 


| 
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tions, in a certain way. No doubt they might 
have been rendered unnecessary by a knowl- 
edge of Chaucer’s language, as it is equally 
true they are now poor substitutes for the poet 
himself. But looked at as an evidence of the ap- 
preciation of Chaucer, even in his * rude verse” 
as they understood it, they are overwhelming 
testimonies to the perennial power of the morn- 
ing star of English poetry. In this sense 
there is decided interest in the attempts to 
maké Chaucer familiar, from the early eman 
cipation out of the thraldom of the * black let- 
ter,” to the attempted Latin version by Kinas- 
ton, and the paraphrases of Dryden, Pope, 
Wordsworth, with a host of lesser names. 

The treatment of Chaucer as a literary art- 
ist starts out with an attempt to show that 
Chaucer met considerable criticism in his own 
time. It is searcely proved; and the interpre- 
tation by which the conclusion is reached seems 
very much like that the author deprecates so 
much in other places. One or two other points 
will hardly endure criticism. These are the 
defense of those inaccuracies we call anachron- 
isms, and of the originality of Chaucer. Doubt- 
less a defense for anachronisms is often set 
up in the inaccuracy of the age: but this is 
extenuation, not defense, of the thing itself, 
and it should be so understood. In the same 
way, though we may deprecate any criticism 
of Chaucer’s originality, it is unnecessary to 
go to the other extreme, and underrate the 
work of those who have sought to point out 
Chaucer's indebtedness to others for his mater- 
ial. Apart from these points, however, the 
estimate of Chaucer is fair and appreciative ; 
so that this last chapter, as well as those that 
have preceded it, will prove a valuable source 
of information aud opinion to every student of 


** Dan Chaucer, well of English undefyled.”’ 
OLiveR Farrar Emerson. 


CONDUCT BY PRECEPT.* 
If our schools are intended to prepare their 
pupils for life, and if conduct is really three- 


fourths of life as Matthew Arnold has suggested 





* Conpuct As A Fine Art: The Laws of Daily Conduct, 
by Nicholas Paine Gilman; Character Building, by Edward 
Payson Jackson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Tue Bustvess or Lire: A Book for Everyone. By the 
author of ‘‘ How to Be Happy, though Married.’’ New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Tae Crisis in Morats: An Examination of Rational 
Ethics in the Light of Modern Science. By James Thompson 
Bixby. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Eruics ror Younc Peorte. By C. C. Everett. 
Ginn & Co. 


Boston: 
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—and no one has had the hardihood to deny 
it,— one will readily see the immense and over- 
shadowing importance of teaching in our schools 
morals, or the principles regulating conduct. 
Perhaps nowhere is this more necessary or more 
neglected than in the public schools. It is 
more necessary there, because a very miscel- 
laneous class of pupils attend these schools, 
and because children, like water, tend to seek 


the lower levels, unless they are forced up to’ 


the higher ones. It has been more neglected 
because hitherto teachers have not had an ade- 
quate text-book on morals, nor any time set 
apart for the teaching of morals in their cur- 
riculum. But in the course of the year just 
ended, largely through the exertions of the 
American Secular Union and on account of its 
offer of a thousand-dollar prize for the best es- 
say or manual upon the subject, a considera- 
ble crop of treatises especially intended for non- 
sectarian schools has been produced. Among 
these treatises are several which — each in its 
own characteristic vein — possesses a goodly 
degree of excellent instruction and of inspira- 
tion both for teacher and pupil. 

The two that were assigned the highest place 
by the Union, and that, by their close adapta- 
tion to the needs of the class-room, probably 
deserve this place best, are “The Laws of 
Daily Conduct,” by Nicholas Paine Gilman, 
and * Character Building,” by Edward Payson 
Jackson. These books may be obtained either 
separately, or bound together in one volume 
under the general heading, “ Conduct as a Fine 
Art.” The American Secular Union, by award- 
ing its prize to these two works, virtually de- 
clares them to be the best essays, treatises, or 
manuals, “ adapted to aid and assist teachers 
in our free publie schools, and in the Girard 
College for Orphans, and other public and 
charitable institutions professing to be unsect- 
arian, to thoroughly instruct children and youth 
in the purest principles of morality without in- 
culeating religious doctrine.” Owing to the 
difficulty of deciding between the two, the prize 
was evenly divided between the authors. Mr. 
Gilman aims to give the general principles 
regulating conduct, as may be seen from such 
headings as * Life Under Law,” “ Obedience 
to Moral Law,” “The Law of Kindness,” 
“The Law of Justice,” ete. Mr. Jackson aims 
to apply these principles to specific instances, 
and to illustrate the true method of inculcating 
them by familiar dialogues. It is truly said 
in each author's preface that “the two books, 
though written with no reference to each other, 





seem to be, both in manner and in matter, each 
the complement of the other.” Mr. Jackson’s 
dialogues, unlike those of the average religious 
tract, are replete with interest, written in a 
decidedly lively and spicy vein, and not all on 
one side of the question. Though scarcely so 
lofty or so profound as those of Plato, they 
still follow, in some degree and at some distance, 
the Socratic example and method, thus adapt- 
ing themselves admirably to the end in view— 
namely, the moral enlightenment of intellectu- 
ally bright young folks. 

The author of “« How to be Happy though 
Married ™ is, as we had already discovered, and 
as he is careful to reiterate in the preface to 
to each of his volumes, a preacher ; and is also, 
as we are able, immediately on taking up one 
of his books, to discover, what we call in our 
colloquial slang ** a very smart preacher.” His 
latest book, entitled ** The Business of Life,” 
is in no wise deficient either in preaching or in 
“smartness.” Perhaps, indeed, it may be said 
of this “smart preacher,” as of others of the 
species, that his illustrations are so attractive 
that they sometimes almost conceal the under- 
lying moral lesson. Like some of our capsules, 
they are so made that they not only disguise 
the bitter dose while we are swallowing it, but 
even refuse to be dissolved or assimilated by 
the subsequent action of the juices of the moral 
and intellectual stomach. But, notwithstand- 
ing that it is sometimes almost hidden beneath 
the brilliant flowers of the writer’s rhetoric, 
the moral lesson, like the cross beneath the 
Easter flowers, may always be found by the 
careful investigator. 

A work more philosophical and less popular 
in its tone is provided for us by Mr. J. T. 
Bixby, under the title “« The Crisis in Morals.” 
This work consists of two parts,— namely, a 
“Critique of Mr. Herbert Spencer's ‘ Data of 
Ethies, ” and, after this destructive criticism, 
its symmetrical equivalent, entitled, «* The 
Positive Reconstruction of Ethies on the Basis 
of Evolution and Scientific Knowledge.” There 
is no reason in the world why ethics should not 
be treated as a science — and the noblest of 
sciences,— based, as it can be now, upon the 
undoubted and (by men who know) indisput- 
able facts of man’s physical as well as of his 
intellectual nature and well-being. Confucius, 
Buddha, Moses, Mohammed, Socrates, and 
even Christ himself,— and we say it in all 
reverence for the Divine Spirit which moved 
and worked in each of them,— were obliged 
to treat morals in a more or less unsystematic 
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ary fougeeteny feahden. But the dennvesen 
that have been made within the last two hun- 
dred — most of them within the last two score 
— years, touching the relations between man’s 
mind and body, have been so astounding, and 
so far-reaching in their consequences, that 
henceforward we bid fair to leave behind us 
the regions of gloomy doubt and misty incerti- 
tude, and of the unsystematic and fragmentary 
treatment of moral questions, and to approach 
gradually nearer and nearer to that ordered 
and systematic knowledge called science, which 
is the combined effort of mortals, each singly 
liable to error, to eliminate this error and to 
discover something of the cosmos, that is, of 
the divine law, order, and beauty, which reigns 
everywhere in nature, and most of all in the 
body and soul of man. 

After all due qualifications and allowances 
have been made for human error, it remains 
true that no one has contributed more to this 
consummation of morals than Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, so that Mr. Bixby has done well in 
the book before us to take Mr. Spencer's work 
as his starting-point. Mr. Bixby, however, 
points out that Mr. Spencer fails to appreciate 
the superior importance of the inner realm of 
purpose and conscientious duty ; that the ulti- 
mate moral end and test set up by Mr. Spencer 
— namely, happiness — is too indefinite, and 
in its lower phases too unsatisfying, to serve as 
a standard of moral worth; that happiness as 
an ultimate end is inconsistent with the prin- 
ciple of evolution, which demands the higher 
life at any and every cost; that Mr. Spencer's 
contention against Bentham, that happiness is 
not to be directly estimated or aimed at, is a 
tacit admission of the insufficiency of happiness 
as a moral end; and that if Mr. Spencer's 
views were universally adopted there would 
be danger of the disappearance of the moral 
instincts, where their authority is regarded as 
illusory and right and wrong are reduced to 
questions of expediency. 

Our next volume is intended for children, 
or, in the words of the title-page, it is « Ethies 
for Young People.” Now, in healthy children, 
no matter how young, all the faculties of older 
people are present, though not evolved, but 
involved. It is the business of the teacher, 
whether physical, mental, or moral, to aid in 
the evolution of the child’s faculties. In other 
words, to make use of the wonderfully suggest- 
ive figure of Socrates, the true teacher is the 
midwife who brings out the faculties of his 
pupil into conscious and manifest activity. The 
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athe of the book before us, you Suites the 
honored name of Everett and holds the hon- 
ored place of Bussy Professor of Theology in 
Harvard, not only shows himself a true teacher 
of morals, but also a friend and helper to all 
true teachers of morals everywhere, provided 
they will accept his friendly aid. 








EpWARD PLAYFAIR ANDERSON. 





RECENT BOOKS OF POETRY.* 


Any one of the three brothers who bear the 
name of Tennyson would have made that name 
distinguished in English literature. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to estimate justly the work of 
Mr. Charles Tennyson (Turner), or of Mr. 
Frederick Tennyson, for the very reason that 
they are brothers of the greatest English poet 
of the Victorian age. One is apt to expect too 
much of them, or to compare them unfairly 
with the Laureate. In the case of Mr. Fred- 
erick Tennyson, such a comparison is inevit- 
able, for he has caught his greater brother's 
trick, and has been influenced very strongly 
by his example. “ Daphne and Other Poems ” 
is a remarkably successful imitation of the 
manner of * Ulysses” and “ Teiresias.” It 
is a series of classical episodes, told in some- 
thing like fourteen thousand lines of a blank 
verse so rich and harmonious in cadence that 
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Lord Tennyson himself might not have been 
ashamed to sign it. If treated strictly upon 
its merits, it could hardly be assigned a lower 
place in English poetry than is held by ** The 
Earthly Paradise” of Mr. Morris, which it 
somehow suggests. We quote, in illustration, 
a passage from the poem which treats of the 
myth of Atlantis. 


* The seventh day all the day we sail’d, till eve 
Flush’d the grey main, and, at the set of sun, 
Over the waves that roll’d into the flame 
Of the wide West, I saw an island lone 
Far off grow dark against the flood and fire, 
Like some great battle tower. There lay a cloud 
Upon its topmost summit, burning red, 

That seemed a giant with uplifted arms ; 

He seemed to blow a trumpet from on high, 
And wave a banner. On the morrow morn, 
The morning of the eighth day, at the dawn, 
Were we spellbound, or did a choral strain, 
Solemn and sweet, float to us o’er the sea, 

As tho’ the guardian spirits of the place, 

Had bade us welcome to it? On we fared 
Nearer and nearer to that nameless isle : 

And now we saw its beauty waken up 

With every moment, and our gladness rose. 
On either hand seashore, with gardens back’d, 
And high with plumed forests, higher still 
With silver mountain thrones that turn’d to gold 
At the first sunburst ; and, midway between 
The shores and woods, a piled city ranged, 
Terrace on terrace, citadel and tower, 

And dome and pinnacle ; soft shadows fell 
From summer clouds upon that happy realm, 
Kissing the lights with coolness, and anon 
Between them great shafts of translucent gold 
Made the deep valleys and tall cliffs to burn 
With gem-like clearness.” 


Of such verse as this we have over five hun- 
dred pages, some of the themes being Pygma- 
lion, Ariadne, Haleyone, Niobe, and son. 
The poems of Mr. Lecky are a genuine sur- 
prise. That the historian of Rationalism in 
Europe had the gifts of a singer of the reflect- 
ive sort, might perhaps have been discerned 
by a careful reader; but no inspection of his 
prose could have revealed the depth of feeling 
and the nobility of utterance that we find in 
his verse. The true singing quality it doubt- 
less lacks, and its rhythm is not often that 
rhythm of nature which the greatest poets 
make one with the artificial rhythm of verse ; 
but it appeals to the contemplative mind as 
strongly as does the verse of Clough, almost 
as strongly as does the verse of Matthew Ar- 
nold. It has much of the minor quality found 
in the work of both these poets, and it has the 
same feeling for the loftier ideals of thought 
and character. We have often thought that 
the distinction was worth making between the 
poetry that appeals directly to the heart, and 
the poetry that appeals to the heart through 
the medium of the intellect. The songs of the 


Elizabethan period and such modern songs as 
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those of Burns are perfect examples of the 
former: most of the poems of Lord Tennyson 
are perfect examples of the latter’ Mr. Lecky’s 
poems are also of the latter sort. One of them, 
On an Old Song,” shows that the distinction 
here made is not strange to him. 


** Little snatch of ancient song, 
What has made thee live so long ? 
Flying on thy wings of rhyme 
Lightly down the depths of time, 
Telling nothing strange or rare, 
Searce a thought or image there, 
Nothing but the old, old tale 
Of a hapless lover’s wail ; 
Offspring of an idle hour, 

Whence has come thy lasting power ? 
By what turn of rhythm or phrase, 
By what subtle, careless grace, 

Can thy musie charm our ears 

After full three hundred years ?” 


No new (Edipus is likely to solve that riddle, 
we fancy. The immense importance of char- 
acter, and the subtlety and remoteness of the 
influences by which it is shaped, is a theme to 
which the author frequently recurs : 
** Our acts are seeds 

Which grow prolific in the hearts and minds 

Of men who follow, and the clew that threads 

The maze of character is chiefly hid 


In distant, grass-grown, and neglected graves — 
Forgotten actions of forgotten men.” 


From the author’s mind the perplexing con- 
trast existing between life and thought, between 
ideal and achievement, is not often absent. 
Over and over again he speaks of 
‘* The aimlessness of life, its broken lines, 
Its boundless longings and its rapid flight, 


The noble promise that a moment shines, 
Then sinks forever in eternal night.”’ 


And the abiding power of thought as contrast- 
ed with the fleeting span of individual life finds 
an expression not easily to be matched in “ The 
Dying Seer.” 
“Close the book — the task is over, 
Toil and triumph both are done ; 
Weary, way-worn, restless rover, 
Now thy devious course is run ; 
Worlds of fancy, thought, and learning, 
All the tracts thy mind has spanned, 
All grow dim ; thy steps are turning 
Onward to the shadow-land. 


** Many a hope thy genius kindled 
In the splendor of its morn 
Ere the evening came had dwindled, 
Turned to doubt, or grief, or scorn. 
Too much dross alloys the treasure, 
Wayward flights and passion stains ; 
Only now we learn to measure 
How much noble still remains. 


“Close the book — the words are written, 

They will stand for good or ill ; 

True, the stately palm is smitten, 
But its seeds are living still ; 

Darkness gathers round the writer, 
Envious murmurs greet his name, 

But his thoughts will shine the brighter 
In the after-glow of fame.”’ 
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We have no indication of the date of the poems, 
but most of them bear the marks of ripened 
reflection and calm acceptance of a world other 
than that which lies before the imagination of 
youth. No one who has gained wisdom at the 
cost of early and cherished illusions can con- 
template the past wholly unmoved, and the 
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natural note of regret is not missing from these | 


pages. 
** And in stray dreams of passion 
The old days sometimes rise, 
When Love was still the fashion, 
Before the world grew wise.”’ 
But the note of vain regret is not the predomi- 
nant one, and the compensations brought by 
the expanding horizons of age find their due 
recognition. The final lesson of our poet’s 
philosophy is akin to that of “ Faust,” and 
tells us 


** How, turning to the earth from which it sprang, 
The spirit gathers strength, and yet may find 
In daily rounds of duty and of love 
The sands of life still sparkling as they flow.” 


The verses of Mrs. Caroline A. Mason, col- 
lected under the title « The Lost Ring, and 
Other Poems,” reveal a contemplative spirit, 
an optimistic temper, and a soul quick in its 
response to any spiritual appeal. Neither 
thought nor versification is in any way distinct- 
ive. The lines to Sumner will serve to illus- 
trate the quality of the verse. 

“* The friend of truth, of right, of man, 
His human sympathy o’erran 
The common limit, to embrace 
Within its bounds the human race. 
He felt God’s kinship coursing through 


His own pure veins, and straightway knew 
All men his kin of every hue. 


** He knew no schism, sect, or clan, 
His love to God was love to man ; 
His creed, purged clean of human lies, 
This: ‘ Merey, and not sacrifice.’ 
Ah, bigot! ask no more if he 
Were sound in faith, go thou and be 
As sound in thy humanity.” 
Mrs. Mason died in 1890, at the age of 67, 
at her home in Fitchburg, Massachusetts. She 
published a volume of youthful verse as early 
as 1852, but few of the pieces of that volume 
are here reprinted. 

A name better known to readers is that of 
Mrs. Allen (Elizabeth Akers), whose new 
volume is called “The High-Top Sweeting, 
and Other Poems.” Verses of nature predomi- 
nate in this collection, with now and then a 
narrative, and here and there an experiment 
in exotic versification. ‘The Lilac-Tree” is 
a Chant-Royal, and Sappho’s Aphrodite ode is 
translated into what may pass for Sapphiecs. 
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As an example of Mrs. Allen’s work, we may 
take some stanzas from “ Vacant Places.” 


‘* If the fair race of violets should perish 
Before another spring-time has its birth, 
Could all the costly blooms which florists cherish 
Bring back its April beauty to the earth ? 


‘* Not the most gorgeous flower that uncloses 
Could give the olden grace to vale and plain ; 
Not even Persia’s gardens full of roses 
Could ever make our world so fair again. 


** And so with souls we love ; they pass and leave us. 
Time teaches patience at a bitter cost ; 
Yet all the new loves which the years may give us 
Fill not the heart-place aching for the lost.’’ 


Commonplace sentiment treated in a common- 
place fashion is about all that this volume has 
to offer us. But there are many to whom the 
term poetry means just this sort of thing, and 
to them such collections make their appeal. 
Among our younger writers of verse, Miss 
Helen Gray Cone won a high place several 
years ago. “ The Ride to the Lady, and Other 
Poems ” exhibits a certain advance in precision 
and in dramatic force. We wish that we might 
also say an advance in clearness, but in this 
respect the author has yet something to learn. 
That a picture is distinct in one’s own mental 
view does not excuse a writer for presenting it 
in outlines that are not equally distinct. We 
find some degree of obscurity in many of the 
poems of this collection. No poem, not even 


_ by a Mr. Browning, should be a puzzle to the 
_ intelligent reader, and Miss Cone’s poems are 


_ not in general conception. 


often a little puzzling, in details, at least, if 
But they contain 


| also much that is clear-cut, as well as fine and 


| impressive. 


Several of them have an allegor- 
ical form touched with scorn of base ideals, 
and suggest the work of the late E. R. Sill. 


| «The House of Hate” is an excellent example 


| of these qualities. 
| sonnet inscribed to Matthew Arnold, and 





Our quotation shall be a 
en- 
titled «« The Strayed Singer.” 


‘* He wandered from us long, oh, long ago, 

Rare singer, with the note unsatisfied ; 

Into what charmed wood, what shade star-eyed 
With the wind’s April darlings, none may know. 
We lost him. Songless, one with seed to sow, 

Keen-smiling toiler, came in place, and plied 

His strength in furrowed field till eventide, 

And passed to slumber when the sun was low. 

But now — as though Death spoke some mystic word 
Solving a spell,— present to thought appears 
The morn’s estray, not him we saw but late ; 

And on his lips the strain that once we heard, 

And in his hand, cool as with Springtime’s tears, 

The melancholy wood-flowers delicate.”’ 


The lyric quality is predominant in the poems 
of Miss Lizette Woodworth Reese, although 


they are not without dramatic effects and didac- 
tie suggestion. Their lyric echoes are mostly 
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of the remote past, of Herrick and even of 
the Elizabethans. Indeed, one of the pieces, 
the sonnet “ Renunciation,” recalls with more 
than echo-like suggestion the most famous of 
Drayton’s sonnets, “ Since there’s no help,” ete. 
Here is a pretty little « Hallowmas” song: 
* You know, the year’s not always May — 
Oh, once the lilacs were ablow ! 


(In truth, nut very long ago), 
But now, dead leaves drop down the way. 


** But now, chrysanthemums are gay, 
And some last roses redly glow. 
You know, the year’s not always May — 
Oh, once the lilacs were ablow ! 


* These be the days, the weather gray, 
We think of those we lovéd so; 
Sweet souls, who heard Death calling low, 
And followed him from dark to day. 
You know, the year’s not always May.” 


The English drama in heroic verse has had 
a curious history. Created by the genius of 


Christopher Marlowe, made by Shakespeare | 


the supreme form of dramatic expression in 


our language, adorned by Webster and Ford, | 


by Beaumont and Fletcher, and Chapman, with 
glories that are pale only in the presence of 
the greatest of all poets, early in the seventeenth 
century it ceased to exist, and for two hundred 


years the genius of English song sought em- | 


bodiment in other forms. Emerging in our 
own century from its long entombment, it has 
once more given us, from “The Cenci” of 
Shelley to the historical dramas of Lord Ten- 
nyson and Mr. Swinburne, a series of the no- 
blest poems in our literature, but with the strik- 
ing difference that their appeal is made solely 
to the reader, not to the spectator. Upon the 
rare occasions when they invade the stage, they 
may, indeed, obtain a succ?s d’estime, but it is 
the literary rather than the dramatic conscious- 
ness that they interest. The revolution in aim 
thus indicated is subtle, but complete. The 
dramatic action is transferred to the soul of 
the reader, and the intervention of the stage 
is no longer necessary for their full apprecia- 
tion. We cannot feel this to be true of the 
plays of Shakespeare, for example, in spite of 
Lamb’s well-known and vehement assertion, 
but we do feel it to be true of The Blot on 
the Seutcheon,” and « Philip van Artevelde,” 
and “ Count Julian,” as well as of the greater 
modern works before mentioned. This shift- 


ing of ground is, on the whole, fortunate, for 
it insures the perpetuation of a great poetical 
form, whatever may be the fate of the stage, 
and it gives us from time to time examples of 
careful workmanship in dramatic verse that 
would find no raison d’étre under a system 


that necessarily linked all work dramatic in 
form with the stage. Miss Harriet Monroe’s 
“ Valeria” is an example of such workmanship. 
It is a tragedy in five acts, the scene being a 
small Italian state of the fourteenth century. 
It deals with love and hatred, with intrigue 
and attempted revolution, and offers, in the 
character of Valeria, a triumph of subtle de- 
lineation. The subordinate characters are fairly 
well defined, although the men are sometimes 
a little womanish. In construction it is skil- 
ful,— although we are not quite sure of the 
propriety of doing away with the Prince by 
means of a poison so slow that, administered 
in the third act, it does not complete its work 
until the close of the fifth. On the other hand, 
we are quite sure of the admirable effectiveness 
of the close of this same third act, considered 
by itself, as well as of many touches here and 
there,— Piera’s outery, 
** Justice! How can they give me justice now, 
When he is dead?” 

_ for example. The verse of the play is, in the 
| main, excellent, and shows careful study of the 
best models. There are lines that we regret to 
come upon, such as 





“* Hail to our rainbow-herald! Ladies, what news?” 


** Leave me not on the wings of metaphor! *’ 


“* No need of prayer — her I congratulate.” 


“Your confessors await you, and we crave 
No further talk to-night.” 

But the verse is generally fluent and harmoni- 
ous. The following extract shows it at its best : 
“Thank God! naught have I to forgive. 

God blesses us. What is remorse so dread 
That thou must die’ The children of a king, 
We'll greet the king of darkness with a smile, 
And wreathe his dusky wings with roses. Come ! 
All —all is gone but love. Come, let us dream 
That ‘tis our wedding-day, for so it is — 
To-day we shall be one in heaven.”’ 
Yet it is not so much in sustained flights as in 
single felicitous phrases that the author has 
been successful. A few such may be given : 
** And flaring revels flickered to their death.” 
** A face all roses, starred with eyes all fire.” 
**T know thee not. My soul is winged for God, 
And has forgotten thee forevermore.” 
The interspersed lyrics are less successful than 
the blank verse of the play. “ Valeria” is 
accompanied by a number of miscellaneous 
poems of varying excellence. One of the best 
is the sonnet “* With a Copy of Shelley.” The 
Chicago Auditorium cantata is better than such 
perfunctory things are apt to be, and, consider- 
ing the prosaic nature of the subject, something 
of an achievement. There is much of the in- 
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fluence of Shelley, and a little of the influence 
of Rossetti, in these miscellaneous pieces. The 
volume, as a whole, is distinetly creditable to 
the author, and is one of the very few books 
produced in the West that fairly belong to 
literature. 

Mr. Gilder observes, in his new volume of 
poems, that 

** Passion is a wayward child, 
Art his brother firm and mild,”’ 

Both art and passion are found in the author's 
verses, and the waywardness of the one is per- 
haps more conspicuous than the firmness of the 
other. At all events, these poems are so sur- 


charged with emotion that they are often ne- . 


glectful of form, and short or irregular measures 
serve as their vehicle of expression more fre- 
quently than we could desire. In the verses 
on * The Twelfth of December,” for example, 
the intensity of sincere emotion is obvious, but 
the form is not wholly satisfactory. 


‘**On this day Browning died ? 
Say rather: On the tide 
That throbs against those glorious palace walls ; 
That rises — pauses — falls 
With melody, and myriad-tinted gleams ; 
On that enchanted tide 
Half real, and half poured from lovely dreams, 
A Soul of Beauty,— a white, rhythmic flame,— 
Passed singing forth into the Eternal Beauty whence it came.”’ 


The most carefully finished of these poems is 
the Phi Beta Kappa ode read at Harvard in 
1890. Here are three of the fourteen stanzas : 


“Spirit of Beauty! ‘neath thy joyful spell 
Man hath been ever ; therefore doth each breeze 
Bring to his trancéd ear glad melodies,— 
Voices of birds, the brook’s low silvery bell,— 
Wild music manifold, 
Which he hath power to hold 
His own enchanted harmonies among, 
That echo round the world the songs that nature sung. 


** And thus all Beautiful in Holiness 
Doth Israel stand before the Eternal One ; 
Striking his harp with rapt, angelic tone, 
Till tribes and nations the Unseen God confess : 
Knowing that only where 
His face makes white the air 
Could such seraphie song have mortal birth,— 
One saving faith sublime to keep alive on earth. 


* And therefore with most passionate desire 
And longing, man yearned ever to express 
Thy majesty, and light, and loveliness, 
O Spirit of Beauty, unconsuming fire ! 
Therefore by ancient Nile 
Rose the vast columned aisle, 
And on the Athenian Hill the wonder white 
Whose shattered ruins are the world’s supreme delight.” 


The suggestions of Shelley’s “ Hymn to Intel- 
lectual Beauty” are obvious, but Mr. Gilder’s 
poem has still a conception and a quality of his 
own. We do not notice in this volume the Ros- 
settian influence of which we have previously 
spoken in connection with the author's poems. 





Mr. F. W. Gunsaulus, in something like a 
thousand lines of blank verse, tells us what a 
Christian modern would like to believe that a 
heathen ancient thought and felt. The wish 
is so evidently father to the-thought in this 
case, that we cannot take very seriously the 
lengthy soliloquy thus ascribed to the sculptor 
of the Parthenon. The writer has chosen Phi- 
dias as his mouthpiece, but he might just as 
well have chosen Plato, or Pindar, or Pericles. 
The last claim that could be made for this pro- 
duction is that it presents an objective study 
of the Greek mind. Not Phidias, nor any 
other Greek of his age, could have felt what 
is expressed in the following verses : 

** For, if the day-blue hanging o’er this gaol 

Be not a lie, and clouds or javlined nights 

Be not more true than skies they fleck or hide ; 

If the best treasure of our minds be gold 

Aglint with light enraptured for the day ; 

If yearning be not anguish laughed at where 

Great Zeus, amused, plays with His thunder-toys ; 

If Zeus has right to rule : sometimes afar 

Or near, that sky will open on our world ; 

His feet will touch it, find our tangled paths ; 

He’ll wrap men in the glory of Himself, 

Live their life once and here, as God would live, 

Break through mysterious skies again, and make 

His straighter path, twice-travelled, theirs.” 

A few sonnets and miscellaneous pieces, recol- 
lections of European travel, make out the con- 
tents of this thin volume, entitled * Phidias, 
and Other Poems.” 

Mr. Richard Hovey calls his “+ Launcelot 
and Guenevere ” a “poem in dramas.” Ex- 
amination shows it to be a five act blank verse 
tragedy with a prologue about half as long. 
The prologue is a wild phantasmagoria which 
blends the figures of Greek and Teutonic my- 
thology more chaotically than they are thrown 
together in the second part of * Faust,” and 
is written in a variety of metres ranging from 
Eddaic to Swinburnian forms. The suggest- 
ions of the play that follows are of both forms 
and thoughts. Such a passage as the follow- 
ing is full of Shakespearean and other echoes: 


Launcelot: It is the morning star that hangs so high. 
Love, you must leave me. 


Guenevere : Must I so indeed ? 
How can I leave you ?— For I live in you. 
You are the only concord in my life ; 
Without you I am but a jarring note 

And all the world mere noise. 


Launcelot : No, leave me not. 
What though the world outeast us! We will be 
A world unto ourselves. Let Britain sink 
Beneath the Atlantic and the solid base 

And universal dome of things dissolve 

And like the architecture of a cloud 

Melt in the blue inane! You are my country, 
My world, my faith, my rounded orb of life. 


The play has some vigorous scenes and a rather 
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striking close, but little poetic thought except 
in such obvious echoes as appear in the passage 
quoted. 

There is little choice between “The Poet 
and His Self” as colloquists, for neither speaks 
the language of song. One of them says, for 
example : 


** But man is like a child lost in the dark, 
Who knows not where he is or how bested. 
What boots to offer toys tohim’? A spark 
Of light were worth them all amid that dread.” 
And the other replies : 
** Life is good if we live without question. In sorrow 
It is doubt that smites ever with bitterest blows ; 
To the grief of the present the dread of the morrow 
Adds in anguish a sting the most cruel it knows.”’ 
Of such pedestrian verse as this are the hun- 
dred and fifty odd pages of Mr. Bates’s volume. 
The verse is unmusical in movement and un- 
touched by any spark of the higher imagina- 
tion. 

Anthologies are of the most useful of books, 
for they help to make present that immense 
future which, Mr. Matthew Arnold assures us, 
is in store for poetry as an influence in the 
shaping of thought and conduct. They afford 
the reader having no poetical library of his 
own some glimpse of the wide realms of verse. 
But anthologies must be planned in accordance 
with some definite principle, either of taste or 
of seope. If they indicate mere personal lik- 
ings, as in the case of Emerson’s “ Parnassus,” 
their chief appeal will be to those who think 
well of their editors; and if they cover too 
wide a field they will lose in effective force. 
The latter defect is conspicuous in Household 
Books of Poetry, and the like. On the other 
hand, we have such admirable anthologies as Mr. 
Palgrave’s *« Golden Treasury” and “ Treasury 
of Sacred Song,” Mr. Locker’s « Lyra Ele- 
gantiarum,” and the whole class of works ex- 
emplified by Mr. Longfellow’s “ Poems of 
Places.” These are valuable because, besides 
evineing good taste, they are at once definite 
and impersonal. We cannot say that Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s “ Blue Poetry Book ”’ is either 
the one or the other. As far as we can make 
out from the introduction, it is simply a col- 
lection of the poems, good and bad, that the 
editor liked as a boy. But being now a man 
and a critic, Mr. Lang’s volume should not 
have included even “a few pieces of no great 
excellence.’ Why should he give us anything 
not of the best, with the whole domain of En- 
glish poetry to choose from? Mr. Lang says 
some sensible things in his introduction,— as, 
for example, that children like « verse with a 
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story in it,” and that poems about children 
are not generally those that a child likes best. 
He instances Hood’s *« 1 remember, I remem- 
ber,” and justly remarks that it “brings in 
the burden of reflection on that which the child 
cannot possibly reflect upon — namely, a child- 
hood which 1s past.” So we are a trifle sur- 
prised when we find this very poem given. 
The collection includes many Scotch ballads, 
for which is offered what is perhaps a sufficient 
excuse, but we do not share Mr. Lang’s sur- 
prise at the discovery that only about one-tenth 
of the poets in Mr. Palgrave’s * Golden Treas- 
ury” “were born north of Tweed.” Anyone 
but a Scotchman would think this proportion 
liberal. There is much truth in the statement 
that “childhood is the age when a love of 
poetry may be born and strengthened—a taste 
which grows rarer and more rare in our age, 
when examinations spring up and choke the 
good seed.” And then he adds, « By way of 
lending no aid to what is called Education, 
very few notes have been added. The child 
does not want everything to be explained,— 
in the unexplained is great pleasure. Nothing, 
perhaps, crushes the love of poetry more surely 
and swiftly than the use of poems as school- 
books.” This often is, but need not be, the 
case ; it all depends upon the teacher. 

The principle of selection adopted by Miss 
Lee in “Sunshine in Life” is not easy to de- 
termine. The poems are said to be chosen for 
the reading and edification of the * King’s 
Daughters,” and the requisite amount of relig- 
ious sentiment appears to have been the only 
test applied. The result is a curious mingling 
of noble poetry and barren verse. English 
and American authors, old and new, have been 
levied upon, and the editor has not hesitated 
to tear fragments of poems from their context 
in order to insert something that particularly 
pleased her. It is, then, needless to add that 
this anthology errs from personality rather 
than from definiteness of aim. The only safe 
course is to select poems because they are good, 
and not because the editor likes them. This 
statement implies, of course, that real objective 
tests exist,—a proposition hard to demonstrate, 
but of which we are nevertheless convinced. 

The selection made of the “ Odes, Lyrics, 
and Sonnets” of Mr. James Russell Lowell, 
for the “ White and Gold” series of poets, 
exhibits taste and good judgment, and the vol- 


_ume is a very pretty piece of workmanship. 


The ** Commemoration Ode,” “ Agassiz,” and 
“Under the Old Elm,” are given under the 
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first class, and form much the best half of the 
volume. Of the lyrics — although the term is 
broadly construed — little can be said. The 
quality of Mr. Lowell’s genius was not lyrical, 
and his songs hardly ever sing. The dozen 
sonnets that come at the close are of the best 
that Mr. Lowell offers, but are conspicuously 
inferior to the sonnets of Mr. Longfellow, and 
even of lesser poets. ' 

Dr. Buchheim’s “ Deutsche Lyrik”’ has for 
many years been a favorite volume of the 
“Golden Treasury ” series, and the same care- 
ful editor has now provided it with a compan- 
ion in the shape of a selection of “ Balladen 
und Romanzen.” There is a learned introduc- 
tion upon the German ballad (which was liter- 
ary, rather than popular, in origin), and a 
tasteful selection of poems grouped in three 
periods— from Birger to Chamisso, from Uh- 
land to Heine, and from Freiligrath to such 
present day writers as Paul Heyse and Felix 
Dahn. One may find here most of his favor- 
ites, but no one could fairly expect to find them 
all in a collection that numbers but six score 


proces. Wituiam Morron Payne. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKsS., 


In Hall Caine’s “ The Little Manx Nation” (U. 
S. Book Co.), we have the story of the Kings, the 
Bishops, and the People, of the Isle of Man, told 
by a Manxman lovingly. He tells us that the 
Manxmen stick close to their island, and even 
within its narrow limits stick close to their homes. 
He shares their clinging mood. To him, the island 
“lies like a bird on the waters.” The people of 
Man, Celts to begin with, from Wales or Ireland, 
were in the sixth century A. D., and for four hun- 
dred years after, subject to the princes of Wales. 
Then came the sea-roving Vikings from Denmark 
or Norway and intermarried with the Celtic wo- 
men; so the race became half Norse, half Celt. 
The Viking Orry gave them a constitution and set 
up a representative and patriarchal government for 
church and state, such as that of Iceland. The 
annual Tynwald, or promulgation of the laws, 
is still observed after more than nine centuries; 
the primitive rite, extinct in Iceland, survives in 
Man. The Norsemen gave place to the Scotch. 
Edward I. drove out the Scotch; and then Robert 
Bruce drove out the English. Henry IV. recon- 
quered the island and gave it to the Earl of Salis- 
bury ; he sold it to Sir William le Scroop, who was 
beheaded. Then it fell to the Earl of Northum- 
berland, who was banished, and to Sir John Stan- 
ley at last in 1407. He never set foot in his tiny 
kingdom. His descendants ruled there justly, re- 
specting local traditions, and left a good mark on 








the island. After nearly three hundred years, that 
dynasty ended for a time in the days of Cromwell ; 
but recovered itself later, and only reached its final 
close in 1735, when the last Stanley of Man died 
childless. Then came the reign of the Dukes of 
Athol, who “ were bad and nearly everything about 
them bad.” They kept a swashbuckler court in 
their little kingdom, overrun with Barry Lyndons. 
“Oh, those good old times, with their soiled and 
dirty splendors!” The people turned smugglers 
and wreckers; and this brings the history down to 
the memory of those still living. In 1829, the 
dukes of Athol sold their royal rights and the 
island became an English dependency, but its old . 
Norse law still lingers. They “have Home Rule, 
and it works well.” Mr. Caine tells us that the 
Manx dialect differs little from the ancient Scot- 
tish Gaelic, and “sounds more like hard swearing” 
than Italian, that the people are a prosaic race in 
modern days, rough homespun with an earthy 
savor, that their music is “like a wail of the wind, 
the soughing of the long grass, the rain whipping 
the panes of a window as with rods,” that their 
language is fast dying out, that they have no litera- 
ture of any high mark, that but one badge of the 
Manx race still survives in their superstitions. He 
tells us a few good Manx stories and describes one 
or two curious characters. Altogether, he has 
made a pleasant volume fuller of material than 
many a larger one. He has gone over unfamiliar 
ground and made us wish that we might traverse 
it in person, with no other guidance than his. 


NEAR the close of an extended and intelligent 
study of Mr. John Morley in a recent number of 
the “ Revue des, Deux Mondes,” M. Augustin Filon 
remarks: “His books are read and re-read; they 
are reprinted at shorter and shorter intervals ; they 
are gradually working into the consciousness of 
youth, into the mind of the nation.” Few things 
in recent literary history are more notable (if the 
whole life of the literary man may be claimed for 
literary history) than the progress of this distin- 
guished man from the life of thought and research 
to the life of action. As M. Filon puts it, he is the 
practical logician who does not let go of his ideas 
until he has applied them. But Mr. Morley, absorbed 
as he is in political problems and strenuous as he is 
in political debate, has never turned his back upon 
literature ; and graceful reminders are constantly 
falling from him that he knows well where to find 
a refuge from the “ noises and harsh disputes ” amid 
which the public man is condemned to exist. Un- 
deniably, his literary observations derive a certain 
dignity from his public character, yet his recent 
“Studies in Literature” (Macmillan) would have a 
solid interest of their own, even were they anony- 
mous. The scattered essays here artificially brought 
together have no unity save that of the author's 
character; they were originally written at widely 
different times and on such diverse subjects as the 
Maevey Napier Correspondence, Sir Henry Maine 
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on Popular Government, Victor Hugo’s “ Ninety- 
three,” Browning's “ The Ring and the Book,” and 
Wordsworth. There is nothing here that is not 
worthy of more than one careful perusal; but per- 
haps the introduction to the study of Wordsworth, 
reprinted from Mr. Morley’s admirable edition of 
that poet, and the two addresses entitled respect- 
ively “On the Study of Literature ” and “ Aphor- 
isms,” are the things best worthy of preservation. 
By virtue of these three utterances, this volume is 
distinctly worthy of a place on the shelf of the 
book-lover beside the posthumous volume of Lowell’s 
essays, and not far away from the last volume given 
us by Mr. Morley’s literary inspirer, Arnold. His 
words on the study of literature may have more in- 
fluence with the young than the words of idealists 
like Emerson and Lowell. When a man of sich 
positive views and achievements insists that “the 
thing that matters most, both for happiness and for 
duty, is that we should strive habitually to live with 
wise thoughts and right feelings,” and adds that 
literature is the great help to “this most blessed 
companionship,” no one can fail to be impressed. 
Of his own way of living with wise thoughts in their 
most concentrated form, he gives us an instructive 
example in his address on Aphorisms,—a paper 
none the less original for being made up very largely 
of quotations. 


ALTHOUGH now almost a septuagenarian, Profes- 
sor Henry Morley still presses bravely forward in 
his notable “ Attempt toward a History of English 
Literature,” the modest sub-title of his “ English 
Writers” (Cassell). Of this great work, seven vol- 
umes are now in our hands, the first five having been 
already noticed in these columns. The veteran au- 
thor of so many useful books has long since earned 
the right to take a little rest, and it is touching 
to see the courage with which he looks out toward 
the completion of the twenty volumes of this crown- 
ing work of his busy life. The two volumes before 
us have the same useful character as their predeces- 
sors. Enough of the work is now completed to en- 
able one to form a tolerably accurate judgment of 
the whole. Evidently it will have an encyclopedic 
rather than a strictly critical value ; that is, it will be 
distinguished by attention to details rather than by 
special insight or originality. The author’s pow- 
ers of vigorous generalization, never brilliant, do not 
improve as the work progresses ; while the habit of 
reiterating certain moral truisms has become so 
rooted that the reader resigns himself to it, as to a 
feature of the climate. Professor Morley is earn- 
est, high-purposed, noble-hearted, liberal-minded ; 
his style has even at times a staccato briskness ; yet 
there is ever a certain haunting drone, fatally sug- 
gestive of that of the “moral Gower.” Yet one 
hesitates to say anything in disparagement of a work 
of such learning and utility. If less valuable as a 


philosophical survey of our literature than some 
works which might be mentioned, it surpasses all 
as a repertory of facts, dates, biographical and bib- 





liographical information, ete. For reference it will 
always be indispensable, while even for continu- 
ous reading it has much the same curious, if some- 
what desultory, interest as Leslie Stephen’s “ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.” Those who hunger 
to “ get an idea” of many old books, without actu- 
ally reading them, will find the synopses or summa- 
ries well suited to their needs. The sixth volume 
deals entirely with the fifteenth century, devoting a 
great deal of space very usefully to the invention of 
printing and to the labors and publications of Cax- 
ton. The seventh volume, “ From Caxton to Cover- 
dale,” treats, among the rest, of the introduction of 
Greek into the English universities, of the Reform- 
ation and its literary accompaniments and effects, 
of Skelton and of Dunbar, of Thomas More, of 
William Tyndal and Bible translation. We wish 
the author long life for the carrying forward of this 
great undertaking. 


Tue “Studies in the Wagnerian Drama” (Har- 
per) of Mr. Henry Edward Krehbiel consists of 
reprinted articles of a rather fugitive sort, display- 
ing a considerable amount of historical scholarship, 
as well as due enthusiasm for and complete famil- 
iarity with the musical aspect of his subject. It 
escapes that tendency to rhapsodize which is the 
most common defect of books about music, and ex- 
plains reasonably and satisfactorily the appeal made 
to the intellect by the works of Richard Wagner. 
Of the relative share of sensuous and intellectual 
enjoyment offered by those works, he very justly 
writes: “The ultimate question concerning the 
correctness or effectiveness of Wagner's system 
must be answered along with the question, Does 
the music touch the emotions, quicken the fancy, 
fire the imagination’ If it does this we may, to a 
great extent, if we wish, get along without the in- 
tellectual process of reflection and comparison con- 
ditioned upon a recognition of his themes and their 
uses. But if we do this, we will also lose the 
pleasure which it is the province of memory some- 
times to give,—for a beautiful constructive use of 
the themes is for reminiscence.” Of the sensuous 
effect of the music, there can be no question. 
Thousands of hearers have answered in the af- 
firmative the question proposed as to that. Mr. 
Krehbiel’s chief purpose is to show how great an 
addition to this sensuous pleasure may be made by 
a study of the musical structure of the dramas, and 
even by a study of their origins and their psycho- 
logical and ethical purpose. And to the reality of 
this added pleasure there are other thousands who 
ean testify. The author’s remarks are based al- 
most entirely upon the works of Wagner's second 
period — the period in which his genius fully real- 
ized itself —and are illustrated by many passages 
in musical notation. 


Reapers of history who are not familiar with 
German are under obligations to Mrs. Jane Loring 
Edmands for her translation of Zimmer’s excellent 
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essay on “ The Irish Element in Medizeval Culture” 
(Putnam). It is too often forgotten that, in spite 
of its political anarchy, Ireland was in the early 
Middle Ages one of the most civilized countries of 
Europe. “In the domain of art,” says Mr. Gard- 
iner, “ [reland was inferior to no European nation. 
In metal-work, in sculpture, and in the skilful illu- 
mination of manuscripts, it surpassed them all. It 
had no mean school of music and song.” The Irish 
monasteries preserved much of the learning of the 
classical world, and the monks who went forth from 
them to the German nations were bearers of civili- 
zation, as well as pioneer missionaries of an inde- 
pendent Christianity. Many of the leading scholars 
of Charlemagne’s empire were Irishmen, as was also 
the greatest thinker of the ninth century, Johannes 
Scotus Erigena; and the monasteries of St. Gall 
and Bobio, founded by Irish monks, were two of 
the most important centres of learning in medieval 
Europe. Zimmer has described these influences in 
a clear and interesting manner, and his book de- 
serves to be widely read. The only fault of the 
author’s work is his exaggeration of the barbarism 
of the early Middle Ages. It is certainly incorrect 
- to say that “what remained of civilization in Upper 
Italy under the Heruli and Ostrogoths was destroyed 
by the Langobards and their allies,” or that there 
“vanished in the sixth century the last remains of 
Roman culture which had lingered on at various 
points, particularly in Southern Gaul.” The work 
of translation has been, in the main, well done, the 
original being in some places improved by the addi- 
tion of illustrative notes. 


THOUGH not written in verse, Margaret W. Mor- 
ley’s “ A Song of Life” (McClurg) deals with the 
poetic phases of plant and animal existence. Prob- 
ably no person, certainly no parent, has not at some 
time or other been confronted by questions from the 
inquiring mind of youth, relating to the origin and 
transmission of life. The difficulty of dealing with 
the subject is apt to lead to a shirking of responsi- 
bility, and often the questioner is left to pursue the 
inquiry in less legitimate directions. The youth 
first learns of the matter through its grosser aspects, 
and late, if at all, of the tenderness and delicacy of 
its essence. A book which shall help in so import- 
ant a matter is one to be welcomed. “A Song of 
Life” tells some of those things which we lack 
either the knowledge, the tact, the courage, or the 
means, to express ourselves. 
of parenthood is described as it is to be seen in the 
life of the flowers, the fishes, the frogs, the birds, 
and the deer of the forest. It is shown that every- 


where the child is but a budding of the parent—a | 


blossoming of existing adult life into the lovely 
flowers of infancy. A concluding chapter, called 
“The World’s Cradle,” explains all that is possible 
to be explained concerning the ceil with which all 
animal life begins; tells all that is yet known about 
that semi-fluid slimy matter which we have named 
protoplasm, but which still remains the one great 


The sweet mystery | 











inscrutable mystery of the physical world. The 
author is an artist both in words and with the pen- 
cil, and the unique arrangement of the numerous 
illustrations adds one more charm to the book. 


AN interesting number of “The World’s Great 
Explorers” series (Dodd) is Captain Albert Hast- 
ings Markham’s “Life of Sir John Franklin.” 
The story of the life of such a man, a skilful 
sailor, an ardent explorer, an able administrator, 
and a daring and successful Arctic navigator to 
whom the world owes, directly and indirectly, its 
knowledge of a very large portion of the Arctic 
basin, should not remain untold; and, in view of 
the meagerness of hitherto published authentic 
material, Captain Markham has succeeded in giv- 
ing us an interesting and reasonably coherent nar- 
rative. The closing chapters, treating of the vari- 
ous expeditions despatched in search of Franklin, 
are especially interesting and contain valuable sug- 
gestion and comment as to the conduct of navi- 
gators exploring high latitudes. The volume is 
provided with the maps and charts requisite to in- 
telligent reading, as well as with several interesting 
illustrations. 


A NEW volume in Messrs. Maecmillan’s “Ad- 
venture Series” is James Jeffrey Roche’s “The 
Story of the Filibusters,” to which is appended an 
abridgement of that naive literary product, “ The 
Life of Colonel David Crockett.” The first division 
of the volume is largely taken up with a readable 
and sufficiently stirring narrative of the career of 
William Walker, the last and greatest of the Amer- 
ican Filibusters, which may be read with interest 
as touching a past phase of American social pro- 
gress. Barring his metaphorical successor in the 
legislature, the Filibuster may be reckoned as of 
an extinct species. The “Life of Crocket” is 
doubtless familiar to most of our readers, but we 
may allow ourselves a quotation from the Colonel’s 
unique preface: “On the subject of my style, it is 
bad enough, in all conscience, to please critics, if 
that is what they are after. They are a sort of ver- 
min, though, that I shan’t even so much as stop to 
brush off. If they want to work on my book, just 
let them go ahead; and after they are done, they 
had better blot out all their criticisms than to know 
what opinion I would express of them, and by what 
sort of a curious name I would call them, if I was 
standing near them and looking over their shoul- 
ders.” In view of the Colonel’s reputation, one 
imagines these sentiments must have been a pretty 
effectual bar to the fury of contemporary John 
Dennises. 


TuHE new life of Bishop Wilberforce by G. W. 
Daniell, recently published by Houghton, adds very 
little to the subject. It is based upon the Life, in 
three volumes, of Canon Ashwell and Mr. R. G. 
Wilberforce, and upon Dean Burgon’s delightful 
sketch in his “ Twelve Good Men.” It rather dryly 
tells the story over again. It gives us a clearer view 
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of the official than of the man; the human elements 
which were so very prominent in the earlier records 
have mainly vanished. The interest of Bishop Wil- 
berforce’s charaeter and history is two-fold — offi- 
cial and personal. He revived the Episcopate and 
lifted its ideal from the dead level of the eighteenth 
century Lord Bishop to the high standard of the 
working bishops of to-day. He was in himself a 
curious union of the brilliant courtier, the astute 
statesman, the indefatigable man of business, the 
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impressive orator, and the devout divine. The | 
wicked wits nicknamed him “Soapy Sam,” for his | 


persuasive and plausible cleverness; but he turned 
the tables upon them when he said he was called so 
“ because I am always in hot water and always come 
out of it with clean hands.” The clever self-defense 
seems fairly justified. It is not so certain that Mr. 
Daniell’s volume can be. Yet some may be glad 
of its compendious record. 





alty” (Scribner's “Famous Women of the French 
Court”), M. Saint-Amand depicts in lurid colors 
the episodes of the Reign of Terror, and gives an 
interesting and perhaps not unjust summary of the 
career and character of Madame Roland, twitching 
unceremoniously from the shoulders of the Egeria 
of the Girondins her conventional mantle of dis- 
interested patriotism, and quoting with approval 
the latter-day words of Lamartine: “As to Ma- 
dame Roland, who inflated a vulgar husband by 
the breath of her feminine anger against a court 
she found odious because it did not open to her 
upstart vanity, there was nothing fine in her except 
her death. Her réle had been a mere parade of 
true greatness of soul.” The volume vies in inter- 
est with the best of its predecessors. 


Proressor Charles Johnson’s “ English Words” 
(Harper) is an examination of the literary values 
of words as revealed through a study of their 
derivations. It aims to exhibit the composite char- 
acter of the English language, to make compari- 
sons determining the predominance of English or 
Latin, to find the percentage of words in any one 
language used by certain leading authors in prose 
and verse at different periods of our literary his- 
tory. Although written primarily as a text-book, 
it ean hardly fail to be valued by anyone who is 
interested in the history of words, or who recog- 
nizes that a good vocabulary is one of the most de- 
sirable of all literary possessions, and that the 
more he enlarges his own choice of words, the 
wider will grow his own power of comprehension 
and expression. 


Tue twenty-seven brief papers in Mr. George 
William Curtis’s little volume of reprints “ From 
the Easy Chair” (Harper) are better worth pres- 
ervation than most fugitive pieces of the kind. 
They are largely of a retrospective character,—as 
implied in such titles as “Edward Everett in 1862,” 








“Dickens Reading (1867),” “Jenny Lind,” «A 
Little Dinner with Thackeray,” “ Emerson Lectur- 
ing,” ete.,—and hence abound in anecdote and per- 
sonal reminiscence. The pleasant qualities of Mr. 
Curtis’s style and his ability as a raconteur need 
no comment. Only one of the papers, “ Honestus 
at the Caucus,” has a distinct political bearing ; 
and we take the liberty of suggesting in this connec- 
tion that a volume made up of the more durable of 
Mr. Curtis’s sound and patriotic utterances on such 
topics should make an acceptable, as it would a 
useful, publication. “From the Easy Chair” is is- 
sued in similar style to the recent popular reprints 
of Mr. Howells and Mr. Warner — the three little 
volumes forming a pretty and inexpensive set. 
SHELLeEy’s “Defense of Poetry,” although one 
of the best of the many critical essays on the na- 
ture and office of poetry since the days of Aris- 


| totle, has yet been one of the least known. Shel- 
In “ Marie Antoinette and the Downfall of Roy- | 


ley’s prose has been eclipsed by his poetry, and, in 
general, only accessible as parts of his “Complete 
Works” in expensive editions. Professor A. C. 
Cook has therefore done a good service in his new 
edition of the essay, which is published by Messrs. 
Ginn & Co., uniform with Sir Philip Sidney’s work 
on the same subject issued somewhat more than a 
year ago. The notes are fewer, as would naturally 
be the case with the more modern writing; but 
Thomas Love Peacock’s essay on “The Four Ages 
of Poetry,” which called forth Shelley’s “ Defense,” 
is given entire. In the Introduction, Professor 
Cook makes a comparative study of the views of 
Shelley and Sidney, discusses Shelley’s litetary 
style, and considers the question of the relative 
values of inspiration and labor as factors in poetic 
creation. 





SEVERAL volumes of miscellaneous essays, from 
different sources and of varying value, are in a 
group upon our table. Of these, the best by far, 
in point of interest and genuine worth, is Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson’s “The New World and the 
New Book” ( Lee & Shepard). These essays, twenty- 
eight in number, deal with different questions more 
or less related to American life and literature. Taken 
as a whole, their spirit is one of protest against the 
apologetic attitude of American letters ; and in such 
topics as “An American Temperament,” * The Evo- 
lution of an American,” “A World Literature,” the 
author expresses with no uncertain voice his belief 
in the possibilities of our literary future. Colonel 
Higginson’s own literary work furnishes one of the 
best arguments for his convictions, since he is him- 
self one of the best writers of pure English now 
living, whether on this side of the Atlantic or the 
other. 


ANOTHER book by an American essayist is Rich- 
ard Malcolm Johnson’s “ Studies, Literary and So- 
cial” ( Bowen-Merrill Co.). Its nine chapters con- 
sist partly of selections from a series of class lec- 
tures at the Peabody Institute in Baltimore, partly 
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of articles previously published in certain Ameri- 
can reviews. As a whole, these essays are some- 
what lacking in distinction, either as to subject- 
matter or treatment. 


A SMALLER book than either of the preceding is 
W. Davenport Adams’s “ With Poet and Player” 
(Armstrong). Twenty-nine different topics, liter- 
ary and theatrical, are treated in short chapters 
and in an entertaining way. The book does not 
rise above the “chatty” order, but one who has 
shown himself to be so diligent and serious a 
worker in literature as Mr. Adams in former 
works, can afford to unbend when he chooses. 


ANOTHER volume in this group, and the hand- 
somest book in the lot, so far as the publisher’s art 
is concerned, is George Birbeck Hill’s “Writers 
and Readers” (Putnam). It consists of six lec- 
tures read before those members of the Teachers’ 
University Association who were in residence in 
Oxford during last summer’s vacation. Four of 
these deal with “Revolutions in Literary Taste” 
and two with “The Study of Literature as a Part 
of Education.” They have a delightfully bookish 
flavor, citations of all sorts being cleverly intro- 
duced with footnotes referring to the pages from 
whence they are taken, and an index for ready 
reference at the close. 


TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
February, 1892. 
Afghan Warfare. (Illus.) A. Forbes. Cosmopolitan. 


Allston, Washington, as a Painter. (Illus.) Scribner. 
American Colleges’ Future. A.D. White. School and Coi. 
American Illustration. (Illus.) W. A. Coffin. Scribner. 
American Literature. W. Clark Russell. North American. 
American Ships. S.A. Wood. Chautauguan. 

Animals and Men. E. P. Evans. Aitlantic. 

Animals’ . De Lacaze Duthiers. Popular Science. 
Arctic Highlanders. (Illus.) Benj. Sharp. Scribner. 
Australian Station Life. (Illus.) Sidney Dickinson. Scribner. 
Bank Circulation and Free Coinage. J.J. Knox. Forum. 
Black Forest to Black Sea. (Illus.) P. Bigelow. Harper. 
Board of Trade and the Farmer. Henry Clews. Lippincott. 
Border State Men of the Civil War. N.S. Shaler. Atlantic. 
Car-Couplings and Brakes. H.C. Lodge. North American. 
Chaucer Studies. O. F. Emerson. Dial. 

Chicago. Julian Ralph. Harper. 

Columbus Portraits. (Illus.) W. E. Curtis. Cosmopolitan. 
Conduct by Precept. E. P. Anderson. Dial. 

Electricity and Science. William Crookes. Popular Science. 
England in India. Edwin Arnold. North American. 
English and Am. Schoolboys. W.W.Goodwin. Sch. and Col. 
Fonseca. (Illus.) Robert Adams, Jr. Cosmopolitan. 

Fox Hounds in So. California. Helen E. Bandini. Overland. 
French Girl-Students. Henrietta C. Dana. Atlantic. 
Gallitzen, Prince, Priest, and Pioneer. H. D. Richardson. Lip. 
German Politics, Present. G.W. Hinman. Chautauquan. 
Hawthorne Recollections. Horatio Bridge. Harper. 
Highbinders. F. J. Masters. Chautauquan.' 

Hogarth and his Work. E.G. Johnson. Dial. 

Howells and his Work. H.H. Boyesen. Cosmopolitan. 
Indian Warfare on the Frontier. Ailantic. 
Invention and Life. (Illus.) G. H. Knight. Cosmopolitan. 
Jackson, Andrew, Unpublished Letters of. Overland. 
Japanese Courtship. (Illus.) Edwin Arnold. Cosmopolitan. 





Jews in the Union Army. S.S. Wise. North American. 
Lake Commerce and Ways to the Sea. C. K. Davis. Forum. 
Latin, Teaching of. W.C. Collar. School and College. 
League as a Political Instrument. Atlantic. 

Lotteries and Gambling. Anthony Comstock. No. American. 
Man the Only Reasoner? James Sully. Popular Science. 
Managing Editors. Julius Chambers. Lippincott. 
Merchants, Old N.Y. et (Mlus.) G.W.Sheldon. Harp. 
Military Training, U.S . W. Larned. Forum. 
Monmouth, Battle of. (lus. ) J. G. Nicolay. Chautauquan. 
Mount Conness, Ascent of. George Davidson. Overland. 
National Banks, Safety of. E.S. Lacey. North American. 
National Election Perils. G.F. Edmunds. Forum. 
Nicaragua Canal. Warner Miller and W. L. Merry. Forum. 
Oceanic Causeways. M.E. Blanchard. Popular Science. 
Olympian Religion. W.E. Gladstone. North American. 
Opera, The. E.C. Stanton. North American. 

Personal Liberty. E. Atkinson and E. T. Cabot. Pop. Sci. 
Petroleum Industry. (Illus.) P. MacQueen. Cosmopolitan. 
Philanthropy Experiments. F.G. Peabody, A.Shaw. Forum. 
Photography, Amateur. (Illus.) C. B. Moore. Cosmopolitan. 
Piano-Forte, The. (Illus.) Daniel Spillane. Pop. Science. 
Poetry, Recent Books of. W.M. Payne. Dial. 
Presidential Electors. E. J. Phelps. Forum. 

Railway Accidents. H.G. Prout. North American. 
Revenue-Cutter Service. (Illus.) Scribner. 

Roman Pageant of 17 B.C. Rodolfo Lanciani. Atlantic. 
Royal Danish Theatre. (Illus.) Wm. Archer. Harper. 
Slum Population of Cities. ©. D. Wright. Popular Science. 
Spain, Cuba, and the U.S. Rollo Ogden. Chautauquan. 
Spanish Influences in America. A. H. Noll. Dial. 
Steamers, Transatlantic. Earl De La Warr. No. American. 
Strawberry Hill. (Illus.) E. L. Didier. Chautauguan. 
Tammany and the Democracy. R. Croker. No. American. 
Tariff, How to Attack the. W. M. Springer. .No. American. 
Temescal Tin Mine, The. Enoch Knight. Overland. 
Trading Companies. J. H. Finley. Chautauquan. 
University Extension. C. H. Henderson. Popular Science. 
Venetian 16th Century Printer, A. H.F. Brown. Atlantic. 
Volga, A Journey on the. Isabel Hapgood. Atiantic. 
Weber, William E. (Portrait.) Popular Science. 
Working-Girls’ Club, A Model. (Illus.) Albert Shaw. Scribd. 
Yellowstone Park. (Illus.) D.S. Jordan. Pop. Science. 





BooKs OF THE MONTH. 


[The following list includes all books received by THE D1au 
during the month of January, 1892.) 








HISTORY. 


Egypt: Three Lectures on the History, Religion, and Art of 

Ancient Egypt. By Martin Brimmer. Illus. in —~ 
vure, 4to, pp. 86, uncut. Houghton, Mifflin & 
er, $5.00. 

A History of the Poorte of of the ee oy from 4 a 
olution to the Civil W. A h McMaster. In 
5 vg Vol. IIIL., 8vo, pp. 584 a = D. leon & 

50. 

The Development of Navies during the Last Half Cent- 
ury. By Captain S. Eardley-Wilmot, R.N. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 295, uncut. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 

The Barrens of Andersonville Rebel Prison : The Trial of 

Henry Wirz, the Jailer. By Gen. N. P. Chipman. 16mo, 
pp. 89. The Bancroft Co. 50 cents. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Patrick 8 im. Co ndence, and Speeches. By 
William W; Wi “+ Vol. IL., 8vo, pp. 
652, gilt top, Smee edges. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $4.00. 

The New Calendar of Great Men: Biographies of the 558 
rae | in the Positivist Calendar of Kaguste Comte. 
a a) y Frederic Harrison. 8vo, pp. 644. Macmillan & 

is. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sidney Lee. 
Vol. XX Ingli ol Large 8vo, pp. 457. Mac- 
millan & $3.75. 
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STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Goethe: His Life and Writings. By ome Browning, M.A. 


With portrait, 18mo, pp. 144. millan & Co. 90 cts. 
Dante: His Life and Writings. By Oscar Bro , M.A. 
With frontispiece, 18mo, pp. 104. Macmillan & Co. 0c. 


Henrik Ibsen: Four fosters, Wicket chiefl ing chiety with his Met- 
rical Works. By Phili A. With por 
trait, 18mo, pp. 112. 5 90 ets. 

An Introduction to Pd. Study of Robert Browning's Poe- 

. By Hiram C .D. With portrait, 16mo, 
pp. 367. D.C, Heath & ‘Co. $1.50. 

A Primer on Browning. By F. Mary Wilson. 
248, uncut. Macmillan & Co. 75 ets. 

Thomas Jefferson, the. Man of Letters. By Lewis — 


lémo, pp. 


Boutell. 16mo, pp, 73. Chicago: Privately Printed 
GENERAL LITERA aoecre 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague: from 
Her Letters. Edited b Anhas Rite With 
portraits, after Sir Godhre y Kneller =e thers. 12mo, 


pp. 308. Charles Seribaes’s Sons. $2.54 

The Writings of George Washington. Callested and ed- 
ited by Worthington Chauncey Ford. Vol. XII., 1790- 
1794. 8vo, pp. 514, gilt top, rough edges. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $5.00. 

The Werte of William espeare. Edited by William 
Aldis Wright. InDvele Vol. V.—Henry VI., Richard 
a +4 VIII. 8vo, pp. 748, uncut. Macmillan & 


oe Suaeee of Epictetus, with The Encheiridion. 
Translated by George Long. %2mo, pp. 260, gilt top. 
Putnam’s “ Knickerbocker Nuggets.’’ $1.00. 

The Cabinet Minister: A Farce in Four Acts. By Satins 

W. Pinero. imo, pp. 188. U.S. Book Co. $1.2: 

Mon Oncle et Mon Curé. By Jean de la Bréte. net 
by the French Academy.) imo, pp. 249. William R. 
Jenkins. Paper, 60 cents. 

La Famille de Germandre. By George Sand. Edited by 

ont Kimball. 16mo, pp. 108. Ginn & Co. Sée. 

pe: Comédie I. B. P. de Moliére. 16mo, 
pp. 9%. "Gine's ** Modern Series.” Paper, 25 cts. 

sscnseigne de l'Institution des Enfans. ifimo, pp. 26. 
Ginn & Paper, 25 cts. 

Andromaque of Racine. qeeeeiaetion of the Text of 1697. 
l6mo, pp. 75. Ginn & Co. 


Le 


POETRY. 


sy ~~ Poems. oon oh an oY by 

Andrew Lang. 18mo, p +4 t top, rou 

Charles Scribner's. Sons. 82.00 seal 

Dreams after Sunset. By FrancisS. Saltus. With t, 
oon + > -_ gilt top, rough edges. Charles We Mou: 


ny and Flagons, Pastels and Profiles, Vistas and Land- 
seapes. By Francis S. — With it, Svo, pp. 
177, gilt top, rough Charles Wells Moulton. $1.50. 
At the Gate of Dreams. By James B. Ken + 18mo, 
gp. 330, gilt top, rough edges. Charles Wells Moulton. 


Political ‘Verse. Edited tea by George Saintsbu 24mo, pp. 
276, uneut . Maemillan’s ** Pocket ae - oe 
Zululu, the Maid of Anahuac. By Hanna A. Foster. 12mo, 
pp. 119, gilt top. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. 
Classical Poems. By William Entriken Bailey. 16mo, pp 
108. Robert Clarke & Co. $1.00. 


FICTION. 


A North or try Comedy. By M. = ye - 
—< “ Kitty.”” 12mo, pp. 347. B. Lippincott Co 


A Strange Elopement. a . Clark Russell, author of 

Sweetheart.”’ Illus., 12mo, pp. 208. Mac- 

Improbable Tales. By Clinton Ross. i6mo, pp. 256. G. 
P. Putnam’s — $1.00. 

The Duchess of Powysland. By Grant Allen, author of 

Mamie’s Choice ** 16mo, pp. 3. U.S. Book Co. $1. 





Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour. By } author of ‘* Hand- 
ley Cross.”’ os ” edition, illus. by John Leech. 
8vo, pp. 450. London: Bradbury, Agnew & Co. $2.25. 

Nightmare Abbey. By T. Love Peacock. With 
16mo, pp. 134, rough edges. London: J. M. Dertonn th 

Mr. Isaacs: A Tale of Modern India. By F. Marion Craw- 
ford, author of ‘‘ Doctor Claudius.’”’ New edition, with 
portrait, 12mo, pp. 320. Macmillan & Co. $1.00. 

Latimer’s Mistake. By Katharine Donelson. 12mo, 
pp. 378. Laird & Lee. $1.00. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES, 


Worthington’s International Library: The Wild Rose 
of Gross-Stauffen, by nrseges von acy a Tilus. 75 cts. 
's Franklin Square Li : Mrs. Dines’s Jewells, 
a Mia- Atlantic Romance, be , Ww. Clark Russell, illus., 
50 ets.; The Baroness, a Dutch Story, by Frances Mary 
Peard, 50 ets. 
Taylor’s Broadway Series: Sir Anthony’s Secret, by Ade- 
line Sergeant, 50 cts. 


TRAVELS. 


Travels in Africa during the years Dy By Dr. Wil- 
helm Junker. ted from the German by A. H. 
Keane, F.R.G.S. With maps and illustrations, 8vo, pp. 
477, uncut. London: Chapman & Hall. $5.00. 

The Real Japan: Studies of Contemporary Japanese Morals, 
Administration, and Politics. By Henry Norman. Illus. 
from photographs by the author. 8vo, pp. 364, rough 
edges. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 

Dark Days in Chili: An account ty = om ie -. 1891. 
By Maurice H. Hervey, special “> mdent of ‘ The 
a Illus., large 8vo, pp. 331. facmillan & Co. 

3.00. 

About Gyeen and Borneo. By Walter J. Clutterbuck, 
F.R.G.S., author of ‘“*The Skipper in Arctic Seas.” 
With 47 cuts and 2 maps, 12mo, pp. 265. Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.00. 

By Boat and Rail. By John R. Everhart, M. D. With 
portrait, 16mo, pp. 233. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

A Hand-Book of Florida. By Charles Ledyard Norton. 
Third edition, revised. With “2 and plans, 16mo, 
pp. 392. Longmans, Green & Co 1.00, 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 


Index to Scribner’s ©, Volumes I. to X., Jan. 
1887 to Dec. 1891. pp. 89. Charles Seribners’ Sons. 
$1.00. 

A Bookseller’s Library, and How to Use It. By A. Grow- 
oll. 18mo, pp. 72. Office of ““The Publishers’ Weekly.” 

A Popular Bibliography of Sociology. By Prof. John 

. Commons. 16mo, pp. 16, paper. Oberlin (Ohio) Col- 
lege Library Bulletin, No. I. 

Morris’s Dictionary of Chicago and Vicinity. With map, 

16mo, pp. 158. Chieago: Frank M. Morris. Paper, 25 cts. 
Self-Examination for Medical Students: 3,000 questions, 
with References. P. Blakiston, Son & Co. 10 cts. 


Svo, 


THEOLOGY. 


Holy Names, as Be r4 of the ow of the Manger 
and the Cross. By the Rev. Julian ~~ author of 
‘Footprints of the Saviour.’ 1(imo, pp. 204, gilt top. 
Roberts Brothers. $1.00. 


SCIENCE. 


The Story of the Hills: A Book about Mountains for Gen- 
eral Readers. By Rev. H. N. Poy ey B. ~ —— 


of “The Autobic h <> gual - , 12mo, 
pp. 357. Maemillan . 
Homilies of Science. By Dr. ary Canes. 12mo, pp. 317. 


Open Court Publishing Co. $1.50. 

The Galvanic Grom P Sond ted Mathematically. By 
Dr. G. S. Ohm. ted by William Francis. 32mo, 
pp. 269. D. Von Henna Cae 50 cts. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL STUDIES, ETC. 


Ownership of Land on Manhattan Island, to 
the inning of Sales by the Commissioners of “ Sink- 
ing Fund in 1844. By George Ashton Black, Ph.D., with 


16 maps, 8vo, pp. 83. Columbia College Studies. 50 cts. 
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The Bishop Hill Colony: A Religious Communistic Settle- 
ment in Henry County, Illinois. By Michael A. Mikkel- 
sen, A.M. S8vo, pp. 81, uncut. Johns Hopkins Press. 
Paper, 50 cts. 

Annals of the American Academy for January, 1892. 
8vo, pp. 144, uncut. — by the Academy, Phila- 
delphia. Paper, $1.2: 


TEX T-BOOKS. 

The French Verb: A New ine, and Easy Method. By 
Prof. Schele de Vere, 1émo, pp. 201. R. 
Jenkins. $1.25. 

Inductive Latin Primer. By William R. Harper, Ph.D., 
and Isaac B. Burgess, A.M. 12mo, pp. 424. Am. Book 
Co. $1.00. 

Reference History of the United States, for High Schools 
and Academies. By Hannah A. Davidson, M.A. 16mo, 
pp. 189. Ginn & Co. 90 ets. 

English Words: An Elementary Study of Derivations. By 
Charles F. Johnson. 16mo, pp. 254. Harper & Brothers. 
84 cts. 

Industrial Primary Arithmetic. By James Baldwin, 
Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 264. Ginn & Co. 55 ets. 

Five Short Courses of Reading in English Literature. By 
C. T. Winchester. 18mo, pp. 99. Ginn & Co. 45 ets. 

The Gate to Cesar. By William C. Collar, A.M. With 
portrait, 18mo, pp. 141. Ginn & Co. 45 ets. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG MEN. 

Reading and Speaking: ie ha Young Men who would 
Speak Well in Public. « as a Text-Book, by 
Brainard Gardner Smith, ve lémo, pp. 165, D. 
Heath & Co. 65 cts. 

The Symmetry of Life: An Address to Young Men. By 
the Rt. a. Phillips Brooks, D.D. 16mo, pp. 32. 
Dutton & Co. 25 cts. 

The Glory of the Imperfect: An Address by Prof. George 
H. Palmer. 16mo, pp. 20. D.C. Heath & Co. Paper, 
25 ets. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Life of an Actor. By Pierce Egan, author of ‘‘ Life 
in London.’ The Poetical Descriptions by T. Green- 
wood. Embellished by 27 character scenes, etched by 
Theodore Lane. 8vo, pp. 257, uncut. London: Picker- 
ing & Chatts. $5.00. 

Introductory Studies in Greek Art. By Jane E. Harri- 
son, author of “‘Myths of the Odyssey. > Illus. 12mo, 
pp. 310, uncut. Maemi Co. $2.25. 

Physical Beauty : How to Obtain and how to Preserve it. 
By Annie Jenness Miller. Illus. by May R. Kern. 12mo, 
pp. 246, gilt top. C. L. Webster & Co. In box, $2.00. 

The Study of English Literature: A Plea for its Recogni- 
tion and Organization at the Universities. By John Chur- 
tin Collins. 16mo, pp. 167. Macmillan & $1.00. 

eer.’ of Higher Education in ee By Andrew 

C. McLaughlin. LIllus., 8vo, pp. 179. iy of 
Education, Washington. 

The Gentleman’s Hand-Book on Poker. By W. J. Flor- 
ence. With portrait and illustrations, 16mo, pp. 195. 
George Routledge & Sons. Bais 25. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY’S 
STEEL “PENS. - 


Made by a NEW and ORIGINAL process. 
Ask your dealer for them. 


SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 
No. 73 Franklin Street, . . KEW YORK. 





Winter Evening Stories 


CIPHERS. 

By ELten OLNEY Krk, author of “The Story of Mar- 

garet Kent,” “ Walford,” ete. $1.25. 

A story of New York, full of interest, as all of Mrs. Kirk’s 
stories are. 

THE HOUSE OF MARTHA. 

By Frank R. Stockton, author of «« Rudder Grange,” 

ete. $1.25. 

One of the most delightful and entertaining of Stockton’s 
stories. 


THE LADY OF FORT ST. JOHN. 


A powerful Novel of New Brunswick in the Seven- 
teenth Century. By Mary Hartwect CATHER- 
woop. $1.25. 


COLONEL CARTER OF CARTERSVILLE. 
By F. Hopxryson Smit. Illustrated. $1.25. 


This story is one of the most humorous, delightful, and 
fine-tempered in American literature. 


MISS ‘BAGG’S SECRETARY. 
A West Point Romance. By Ciara Louise Burn- 
HAM, author of “Next Door,” “The Mistress of 
Beech Knoll,” ete. $1.25. 


A very bright, entertaining story, with a fine variety of 
character and incident. 


eA FIRST FAMILY OF TASAJARA. 
By Bret Harte. 16mo, $1.25. 


One of the best of Mr. Harte’s long stories, and, like all 
that he writes, exceedingly readable. 


THE ABANDONED CLAIM. 
A very engaging Californian Story. By FLora HaAINEs 
LovuGHEAD, author of “The Man who was Guilty.” 


$1.25. 
BETTY ALDEN. 

The fourth Historical Story of the Old Plymouth Col- 
ony. By JANE G. AusTIN, author of “« A Nameless 
Nobleman,” “Standish of Standish,” “Doctor Le 
Baron and His Daughters,” ete. Each, $1.25. 


HUCKLEBERRIES 
Gathered from New England Hills. Excellent Short 
Stories by Rost Terry Cooke, author of “Stead- 
fast,” “Happy Dodd,” ete. $1.25. 


FOURTEEN TO ONE. 


A book of remarkably good Short Stories. 
BETH STUART PHELPS. $1.25. 


FELICIA. 
A novel of much power and admirable discrimination. 
By Fanny N. D. Murrree. $1.25. 


By Exiza- 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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A New and Important Book of Travel. 


AACROSS THIBET. 


By Gapriet Bonvatot. Translated from the French 
by C. B. Prrmay. With numerous illustrations made 
principally from photographs, and a large route map 
in colors. One octavo volume, extra cloth, gilt top, 
$3.50. 

Apart from its interest as a thrilling narrative of per- 
sonal adventures, the volume is of special value to the 
ethnologist for its notes upon a hitherto almost unknown 
people. 





New Volumes in the “ Unknown” Library. 
THROUGH THE ‘RED-LITTEN WINDOWS, 
and THE OLD ‘RIVER HOUSE. 


By Turopor Hertz-Garten. One vol., 12mo, unique 
cloth binding, 50 cents. 








‘BACK FROM THE ‘DEAD. 


A Novelette by Saqut SmirH. One vol., 12mo, unique 
cloth binding, 50 cents. 





A New Edition Now Ready. 
ORATIONS and AFTER-DINNER SPEECHES 


THE DIAL 


[Feb., 
The ‘Boorum & Pease Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE STANDARD BLANK BOOKS 


(For the Trade Only.) 
25 SHEETS (100 pp.) TO THE QUIRE. 
Everything from the smallest Pass-Book to the larg- 


est Ledger, suitable to all purposes—Commercial, Edu- 
cational, and Household uses. 


For Sale by all Booksellers and Stationers. 


FACTORY, BROOKLYN. 
Offices and Salesrooms, - - - 30 and 32 Reade Street, 
New York Ciry. 





HAVE YOU ever tried the Fine Corre- 
Spondence Papers made by the WHITING 
PAPER COMPANY, of Holyoke? You 
will find them correct for all the uses 
of polite society. They are made in both 
rough and smooth finish, and in all the 
fashionable tints. Sold by all dealers 
in really fine stationery throughout the 
United States. 





OF 
, CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 
In ong elegant octavo volume, gilt top, extra cloth, ete. 

With Portrait. $2.50. 

“We are not surprised to learn that there is a popu- 
lar demand for yet another edition of that remarkable 
book, ‘Orations and After-Dinner Speeches,’ by Dr. 
Chauncey Mitchell Depew. It is one of the 
noteworthy books of the times. The excellen- 
ces are summed up in the word good.”— New York 
Sun. 


“ Their excellence must be esteemed as unsurpassed.” 
—Chicago Journal. 


New Volumes in Cassell’s “ Sunshine” Series. 


PRETTY MICHAL. 


By Maurvs Joxal. 
by R. N. Bary. 
paper, 50 cents. 


INDIAN IDYLS. 


By an Idle Exile, author of “ By a Himalayan Lake,” 
ete. One vol., 12mo, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 





Translated from the Hungarian 
One vol., 12mo, cloth, 75 cents; 





For Sale by all Booksellers. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
104 & 106 Fourtn Ave., New York. 





| 
} 
| 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS, 1878 anp 1889. 
His Celebrated DCumbers, 


303—404—170—604—3 32 
And bis other styles, may be had of ail dealers 
throughout the world. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. 
THE “ MATCHLESS” PENS. 


THE superiority of the “ MATCHLESS ” Pens 
is attested by the satisfaction that invariably 
attends their use. The ease and comfort with which 
they write, together with their durability and resist- 
ance to corrosives, makes them unquestionably the 
best Steel Pen in the market. 

- SAMPLES of the six different styles will be 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of six cents in stamps. 








Price per Gross, 


$1.25. 
A. C. McCLURG & COMPANY, Cuicaco. 
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CALIFORNIA. 


All the principal Winter Resorts of California are reached 
in the most comfortable manner over the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railroad— 


The Santa Fe Route. 


Pullman Vestibule Sleeping Cars leave Chicago daily, and 
run via Kansas City to San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
San Diego, without change. 


Excursion Tickets and detailed information can be obtained at the following offices of the 
Company: 261 Broadway, New York ; 332 Washington Street, Boston ; 20 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia ; 156 St. James Street, Montreal ; 68 Exchange Street, Buffalo ; 148 St. Clair Street, 
Cleveland ; 58 Griswold Street, Detroit ; 40 Yonge Street, Toronto; 165 Walnut Street, Cincin- 
nati; 101 Broadway, St. Louis ; 212 Clark Street, Chicago. 


JOHN J. BYRNE, GEO. T. NICHOLSON, 
Ass’t Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agent, Gen’'l Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
Cuicago, IL. Topeka, Kan. 


THE NEW WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


Re-Edited and ‘Re-Set from Cover to Cover. 


Futty ABReEAsT OF THE TIMEs. | The Authentic Webster's Unabridged ‘Dictionary, compris- 
' ing the issues of 1864, °79, and ’84 (still copyrighted), has 
WEBSTER’S been thoroughly revised and enlarged, under the supervision 
WEBSTER’S ‘ | of Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., of Yale University, and as 
INTERNATIONAL a distinguishing title, bears the name of 
i , 
WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL INTERNATIONAL ‘DICTIONARY. 
INTERN ATION AL The work of revision occupied over ten years, more than a 
DICTI ON ARY hundred editorial laborers having been employed, and over 
$300,000 expended before the first copy was printed. 
DICTIONARY Critical comparison with any other ‘Diétionary is invited. 
4 GRAND INVESTMENT | SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
For the Family, the School, the Profes- A Pamphlet of Specimen Pages, Illustrations, Testimonials, ete., sent free by 
sional or Private Library. the Publishers. 


CAUTION is needed in purchasing a Dictionary, as photographic reprints of an obsolete and comparatively worthless 
edition of Webster are being marketed under various names and often by misrepresentation. 


GET THE BEST, the INTERNATIONAL, which bears the imprint of 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pusiisuers, SprinGFreELD, Mass., U.S. A. 
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LADIES’ STATIONERY. 


A few years ago, our fashionable peo- 
ple would use no Stationery but Imported 
goods. The American styles and makes 
did not come up to what they required. 
Messrs. Z.& W. M. CRANE set to work 
lo prove that as good or better goods could 
be made in this country as abroad. How 
well they bave succeeded is shown by the 
fact that foreign goods are now scarcely 
quoted in the market, while CRANE’S 
goods are staple stock with every dealer of 
any pretensions. This firm bas done 
much during the past two or three years 
lo produce a taste for dead-finish Papers, 
and to-day their brands of ‘Grecian An- 
tique,’ “Parchment Vellum,’ ‘Old-style,’ 
and ‘Distaff,’ are as popular as their fin- 
est ‘Satin Finish’ goods. The name for 
each of their brands is copyrighted; and 
their Envelopes, which match each style 
and size of Paper, are bigh-cut pattern, 
So that the gum cannot come in contact 
with a letter enclosed, during sealing. 


A full line of these Standard Goods is kept 
constantly in stock by A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Wabash Ave. and Madison St., Chicago. 


O AUTHORS.—The New York Rennes or Revision 
7 critical opinions on manuscripts of all kinds, edits 
them for publication, and offers them to publishers. Send 
stamp to Dr. Coan for prospectus at 20 West 14th St., New 
¥ ork City. 


DO 
YOU 


KNOW 

That the Wisconsin Central and Northern Pacific Lines 
run through Pullman Vestibuled Drawing Room and 
Tourist Sleepers without change between Chicago and 
Tacoma, Wash., and Portland, Ore.? 

The train known as the Pacific Express leaves the 
magnificent new Grand Central Passenger Station, Chi- 
cago, every day at 10:45 p.m. 

For tickets, berths in Pullman or Tourist Sleepers, 





apply to Gro. K. THompson, 
City Passenger and Ticket oat Aquat, 
205 Clark Street. 
Or to F. J. Eppy, Depot Ticket Agent, 


Grand Central Passenger Station, Carcaco, Ixt. 
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ESTERBROOK’S 
STEEL PENS. 


LEADING STYLES. 


Fine Point, - - - Nos. 333 444 232 
‘Business, - - - - Nos, 048 14 130 
Broad Point,- - - Nos. 313 239 284 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co., 
Works : : Camden, N. J.J 26 Joux St., _ NEW YOR K. 


Trade Mark] NONPAREIL. 
OUR FINEST 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 


In genuine Seal, “Russia, Turkey Morocco, and 
Plush,— Quarto, “Royal Quarto, Oblong, and 
Longjellow sizes,—bear the above Trade Mark, 
and are for sale by all the Leading Booksellers 
and Stationers. 


KOCH, SONS & CO., 
Nos. 541 & 543 Peart St., - - NEW YORK. 


[ Registered. 


STAN DARD STATIONERY. 


Wedding Invitations. 
Reception Cards. 
At-Home Cards. 


STYLES in stationery of this kind vary 
but little from season to season, the ele- 
gance of appearance depending entirely 
on the excellence of execution and the 
quality of the materials used. {fect 
considered, our prices are the lowest. 


Menus. 

‘Dinner Cards. 

Luncheon Cards. 
The stationery of this kind that we pro- 
duce always bears distinctive marks of 
originality. We are prepared to furnish 


very handsome novelties in favors of rich 
and artistic effects. 


A. C, Wabash Avenue 
MCCLURG and 
& Co. Madison St., CHICAGO. 
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A DIRECTORY OF REPRESENTATIVE BOOKSELLERS, 


Authorized Agents for receiving Subscriptions to THE DIAL, copies of which 
may ' be had of them for examination. 





ALABAMA. } 





























Inp1ANA—Continued. NEBRASKA. 
Demopolis . William H. Welch. | Ligonier . J. H. Hoffman. Auburn . E. H. Dort. 
| ison . B. 4 ¢ W.W.Calloway | Aurora . . N. P. Spofford. 
ARKANSAS. || Hic ta 2: F $ a. — Bow - a. 
: : ichmond . oorman. | Fremont. . rthur Gibson. 
Little Rock D.H. & B. Pepe & Co Richmond . Ellwood Morris & Co. | Grand Island . J. H. Mullen. 
CALIFORNIA. Terre Haute E ecke. ee . . J.C. Barnes. 
C a F.E. A. Kimball. Valparaiso . B. F. Perrine. Lincoln . . . Clason, Fletcher & Co. 
oy * Stoll & Wire | Valparaiso . M. A. Salisbury. |Omaha . . . John S. Caulfield. 
Los hanes aw rds & McKnight. | ili: ‘ Red Cloud . C. L. Cotting. 
obes H. Hi. Sucsscrott, | Albin H. D. Knox. Nowra Daxora, 
Napa . David L. Haas Burlin, ton . Mauro & Wilson. | Grafton. . . Haussamen& Hamilton 
Oakland . W. B. Hardy alls . Wise & Bryant. Grand Forks . F. W. Iddings. 
San Francisco. S. Carson Co. Charles City Miles Brothers. Jamestown . Wennenberg & Avis. 
San Francisco . Payot, Upham & Co. | | ll M + ior. 
Sieeiaiens | Des Moines” Kedhead, Norton & Co. om, 
Bould A.M. &S.A.Sa | Dunlop . L. G. Tyler & Co. | Alliance. . I. C. Milburn. 
Den _—* Sanme ds Locios Book. a | Grinnell . J.G. Johnson & Co. Ashtabula . = M. a & Co. 
Golden ° E a | wey | Grinnell Snider & Co. Bueyrus. . Eaogatee 3 
Manitou . Charles A. Grant. i = : BW. Tabor. Cheninnati ‘ Robt. Clarke & Co. 
Pueblo J.J. Stanchfield & Bro. | | Iowa City . Lee, Welch & Co. Cleveland W. A. Ingham 
I Towa City . . Lee & Ries. Cleveland . . Taylor, Austin Co 
al — ' | Marshalltown . Geo. P. Powers & Co. | Columbus . . A. H. Smythe. 
Boise City . . James A. Pinney. | Shenandoah J.C. Webster & Co. Dayton . William ¢. Mayer. 
Hailey Steward Brothers. | Sioux Cit . Small & Co. Elyria A. Beebe, Jr., & Co. 
' | Storm Lake . J. P. Morey. — D. ¢ a. aC 
LLINOIS. " ion . K. Reisinger " 
Amboy . W. C. Mellen. Kansas. Kenton L. J. Demarest. 
Aurora . W. H. Watson. Columbus . Branin & Slease. Oberlin A. G. Comings. 
sein EB Skeet Co. | | pug: Rowlands & Jones. Deford eh’ |W. We Hallie & Co 
anton . . B. Shinn 0. } . - WwW. . 
—— ‘ ee a “Hiawatha : aw ie. Youngstown Manning & Co. 
arthage ‘ayne ola . : . J. Evans. 
Chieago . A. C. _MeClurg & C 0. | Junction City . C.H. Trott & Bro OREGON. 
- Chas.“Me S. M. Fox. 
. ae! 8. | Olathe Henry V. Chase Albany . F heron & Mason. 
‘ — ar re wean | Topeka . Kellam Book & Sta.Co. —- a J na rT 
anville . A. a 
Evanston George W. Ma MICHIGAN. eeees . Seer sosmpece. 
a. Pattinon Kryder. Alpena . H. H. Wittelshofer. The ie: I. C. Nickelsen. 
i E. T. Mudge. | Ann Arbor. . George Wahr. ; 
Jacksonville ‘ Catlin & C } Battle Creek . E.R. Smith. Sourn Daxora. 
Knoxville F. D. Huggins. | BerrienSprings Henry Kephart. . . 
La Salle . J — Big Begit a .S. Hobart & Co. Dell Rapids Knight & Folsom. 
Litchfield Hiood & Son | Cadi George D. VanVrankin | Sioux Falls . C. O. Natesta. 
Maren H. W Richardson ‘Cadillae | e Arthur H. Webber. j 
Marseilles * J. H. Allen - | Detroit . . John Macfarlane. TExas. 
Monticello | . Coe & Shaw | Grand Rapids . Eaton, Lyon & Co. Fort Worth F. T. B. Schermerhorn 
Nauvoo. . Aitchison & Beger. | | Grand —- | a A. Hall & Co. iia P 
Ottawa . man & Graham. | [hpe ood. Uran. 
| my Wilbur A. Pratt ny Lin Adolp! h F. Isler. 
Peoria P. A. Cramer | Lansing . . Emery. Ephraim . J. F. Dorius & Co. 
Polo ILS ? | Manistee J. E. Somerville. 
Pontiac a 7 -* & Co | Marquette . H. H. Stafford & Son. WASHINGTON. 
Rochelle” ’ A. W. Harton: ‘ _ Mason - J.C. Kimmel, Jr. 
Rock L ° # Gaceten it Ge |Michigamme | Henry J. Atkinson. Ellensburg . . D. W. Morgan. 
Rockford 5 H. H. o. ‘ } Muskegon - * . Baker. Olympia . ° a 0” Connor. 
Shelbyville ie J.B. Isenberg & Co. | Musk +  * Fred ; * Reynolds. Olym 1a . J. Benson Starr. 
Springfield i, Frank Simmons. } North nsing Gardner & obertson. Sea - 6 © Lowman&Hanford Co. 
Sterling . hs Seian & Canent. | Shelby J. W. Runner. Spokane Falls. J. W. Graham & Co. 
Vi $ W. R. Wood acoma. . . Oscar Nuhn, 
Washington’ 5 ao MINNESOTA. Walla Walla . Stine Brothers. 
a . ooepe 5. Wheeler. vouwe Falls . = J. Mestegese. a 
averly . . ogers. | Mankato - Stewart olmes. . ° 
Wilmington . C. K. Charlton. Minneapolis Clark S McCarthy. § Appleton C. F. Rose & Co. 
Woodstock . L. T. Hoy. Mi lis Chas. D. Whitall & Co. | | eee Claire Book & Stationery Co. 
; my - : a ry 
TET Verndale . ALS. MeMitinn | Evansville W. T. Hoxie, a 
Colurabas , George E. Ellis. MIssoURI. | oe F. D. Schone, ‘ 
pest A a — & > i City - p- ates & Co. | ——- Z-5 Gv, & Co 
rankfort . oulter, Given " ety . . . F. Dunn. | mto . S. W. Ford. 
Indianapolis Bowen-Merrill Co. St. Louis Philip Roeder. Stevens Point . H. D. McCulloch Co. 
Lebanon G. W.' Campbell. St. Louis C. Witter. Sturgeon Bay . Louis Reichel. 
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ROBERT BONNER’S 


SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 





A New Book by the Author of ** The Beads of Tasmer.”’ 
MRS. BARR’S SHORT STORIES. .>o s STRANGE 





rs AND OTHER STORIES. Ame ia E. Barr, 

author of “ w of Goreme Ribbon, ” oc Beads of of 
‘Tasmer,” “Jen Vedder’s Wife,” ete. 12mo, 350 pages. 
With portrait of the author and illustrations. 
Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, $ ; paper cover, 
50 cents. 

THE BEADS OF TASMER. By Mrs. Ameria E. Barr. 
12mo, 395 pages, ely bound in cloth. 
tifully illustrated by, arren B. Davis. Uniform with “A 
Matter of Millions ” and 4" The Forsaken Inn,”’ by Anna 


$1.25 ; 


THE CHAUTAUQUANS. By Joun Hasserrtoy, author 
of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies,” ete. ith illustrations by Warren 

B. Davis. 12mo, 351 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, 
$1.25; paper cover, 50 cents. 

All interested in the famous Chautauquan reading-circles 
will welcome this novel. All who have been to Chautauqua 
will recognize the perfect truth of the descriptions. The novel 
is an ency information about getting up a Chau- 
tanqua circle. It tells in an amusing way the effect of start- 
ing 4 movement in a country , and the enthusiasm which 


when once the organization 
gets into working <oben 


paper, 50 cents. 


young and 

Mr. Habberton is a veteran story- 
teller, and his new story is full of interest. ere are in it 
many humorous and Rats situations. The rich variety of 
ec rs ina wre & —~ village affords the —s 

t opportunity for in ucing interesti: rtraits 

Sketches. Al er, the is one of > ent notable 
literary — ‘ee which the Chautauqua movement has 


brought forth 


THE LITTLE COUNTESS. awe von DinckiaGce. Trans- 
lated from the German by S. E. Boaes. With illustrations 
by Warren B. Davis. 12mo, 318 pages, handsomely bound 
in cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 

‘* The Little Countess’? is a delightful novel. It is full of 
life and movement, and, in this respect, is superior to most 
translations from the German, It is distinetly a story to be 
read for pure enjoyment. The little Countess belongs to an 
ancient and noble family. She is left an orphan in a lonely 
old castle, with a few servants pets. Her heroic temper 
sustains her in every trial. The part played by an American 
girl in the story is very amusing, and shows what queer ideas 
are entertained of American women by some German novelists. 


A SON OF OLD HARRY. A. hance B 
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